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For the Companion. 


FELICE. 


It was a delightful May morning. Alice and I 
were walking down State Street in Chicago. A 
dewy spray of apple blossoms lay on a bed of 
dark, fresh leaves in a florist’s window. 

“What a bit of spring incarnate!” cried Alice, 
enthusiastically. ‘I can smell fresh grass and an 
orchard full of blossoming trees. Let us go right 
in and buy the bit of spring.” 

The rest would never have happened, if it hadn’t | 
been for that. For as we were coming out, Pro- | 
fessor Allen met us and at sight of the blossoms | 
stopped. ‘Spring has come, indeed,” he said, | 
stopping to inhale the fragrance. | 

“Professor, you are the very one I most desired 
to see. Can you direct me to a good place to pro- | 
cure a bridge for my violin? Mine is cracked, | 
and Kate is growing thin and pale 
hearing me practise,” and Alice 
turned to me with an expression of 
deep commiseration. 

“Yes, I know the very place, the 
best in the city. An old French- 
man keeps it, but you must climb 
to the skies,” and he gave us a 
direction far up on Van Buren 
Street. 

We went four stories up in the 
elevator, then climbed one story 
more to the mansard. With a little 
search we found the right door, and 
were admitted into what was form- 
erly a good-sized garret-room, but 
was now divided by dingy curtains 
into two tiny rooms, one the violin 
shop, and the other evidently used 
for the family, judging by the rat- 
tling of kettles and steam of soapsuds that 
came through. 

Alice was making an audacious attempt 
at French with the sharp-eyed little man, 
and I was perched listlessly on a stool, 
when the most perfect cherub of a child, 
that I ever saw, burst from behind the cur- 
tains, with great, shining dark eyes, and the 
most marvellous fleece of golden hair that 
ever mortal child owned, shining and rip- 
pling below her waist, fluffed and cloudy 
to her eyes. 

Upon seeing us, she broke into a dimpling 
smile, made an elaborate little courtesy 
with her hand on her heart, and began a 
perfect torrent of musical French and baby 
talk combined. 

She was evidently describing some start- 
ling occurrence. I gathered that it was a 
mouse that had run across the floor. Her 
hands flew up and down, hereyes sparkled, 
her teeth peeped glittering through her pouting 
lips. At the climax she threw both hands, palms | 
downward, to the floor, with a look of intense hor- | 
ror, then clasping them, broke into a merry peal | 
of laughter and disappeared behind the curtains. 

Alice had stood like one entranced during the 
scene, and when the child left, walked solemnly | 
up to me. | 

“Please pinch me, Kate. I would like to know 
if I have been dreaming, or actually saw that | 
child.” 

I gave her a vicious little pinch. 

“Thanks, dear, I think I am awake. But did | 
you ever see such a picture! Is the child yours ?” 
she continued, turning to the little Frenchman. 

“Ah, non, mademoiselle! It is the child of my | 
niece, and a young American. Zey are both dead, | 
and we care for Félice. But, ah, ’twas infélice 
the day she was born, for there are many mouths | 
and little bread.” | 

Alice made no reply, but took her violin bridge | 
and we went away. | 

Alice and I, you know, were chums, and had | 
been for a year. We were both away from our | 
friends, and alone in the city. Alice was alone | 
anywhere. The only one who had the slightest 
claim upon her was her guardian. I had plenty | 
of aunts and uncles, but that was all. 

We were the proud possessors of an alcove-room | 
on Wabash Avenue, a room in an artistic litter | 
from morning until night of crayon heads, bits of | 
still life and scattered music. Alice had her violin 
and piano, I my guitar, and we were thoroughly 
happy. 

The next evening after we had visited the violin- 
maker, when I came home, Alice met me with | 
pink cheeks and shining eyes. | 





“Well, I have done it, Kate! I’m going to 
adopt that little French baby, and she is going to 
live with us. He said I might have her, and she 
won’t be very expensive. I can afford-it easily.” 

I sank into a chair overwhelmed. 

‘Alice, have you made arrangements to go to a 
lunatic asylum too ?” I asked, with intense aston- 
ishment. 

“Not yet,” she laughed. ‘But, Kate, this is no 
joke. I have plenty of money, and you are the 
only real friend I have in the world, and you don’t 


depend on me, nor need me. This baby is desolate | 


and friendless, and so sweet! I am of age, and 
can do as I choose. Kate, darling, liebchen, you 
will not mind her being with us, will you? We 
need not love each other less,” she murmured, her 
soft cheek pressed to mine coaxingly. 

“Why, Alice, you needn’t coax. I think it will 
be perfectly lovely! We can make her the quaint- 
est costumes, and I can use her for a model.” 




















SHE DISAPPEARED BEHIND THE CURTAINS. 


So we made arrangements with our landlady, 
and the next night went after her. The French- 
man delivered her to us with the utmost indiffer- 
ence, not eyen asking our names or address. We 
bundled her into a shawl, and tucked her into the 
carriage in which we had come, for she was as 
picturesquely ragged as ever. 


She maintained a wide-eyed silence during our | 
drive home. Alice took her out, rushed up to our | 


room, and dropped her into a big chair. 

“There, you dimpled darling, what do you 
think of it?” 

The light fell softly over the rich plush of the 
chair on a Flora laughing out from a mass of ivy 
leaves upon the shadowy heads and bright land- 
scapes in the room; upon the baby in her tiny, 
faded frock and wealth of hair, nestled in the 
glowing chair; upon Alice standing before her, 
slightly bent forward, with parted lips and shin- 


| ing eyes. 


The baby’s glance wandered slowly around the 
room, then rested on Alice with grave, intent won- 
der. Then she sprang from her chair, and knelt 
at Alice’s feet, gathering her dress in her tiny 
hands, and kissing it vehemently. 


I think for weeks she firmly believed that Alice | 


was some saint embodied, for she regarded her 
with the strangest reverence, and weuld creep 
softly to her and lay her hand on her dress with a 
solemn look on her little face. 

Me, however, she regarded as of the earth 


|earthy, and would tumble all over me in a per- 


fect glee, trilling and laughing, overwhelming me 
with deluges of the jolliest-sounding French I 
ever heard. The room would look as though vis- 
ited by a whirlwind after some of our frolics. 
That night we bathed and dressed her, and or- 


' dered supper sent up, for we hardly dared trust 
her at a table full of people, having grave doubts 
in regard to her table education. She was totally 
ignorant of the use of table furniture of any kind, 
and ate entirely with her fingers, rejecting with 
an imperious wave of her hand anything that did 
not suit her. Any particularly pretty dish found 
much favor in her eyes. 

She seemed perfectly contented, and when Alice 
sat in the gathering darkness and played, she 
nestled in my arms in blissful quietness. 

We acted like a couple of children with a beau- 
tiful new doll. The entire house, of course, had 
the story of our acquisition, and when we took 
Félice down to breakfast the next murning, every 
boarder was at the tables. She was resplendent 
in a pink “Mother Hubbard”—a vision in rose 
color and gold. After she was put in her high 


chair, she beamed around upon all the strange 
faces with a radiant smile. 


‘Bon jour, mes amies,” 

she said, in a clear, high 

little voice. I think from that time 

the whole house fell down and 
worshipped her. 

Alice had arranged with one of the lady 
, boarders, who had two little ones, that her nurse 
| maid should care for Félice in our absence during 
{the day. The plan worked very well, for the child 

had no particularly naughty ways. Yet she was 
by no means perfect, for she had a temper which 
| converted her into a small tornado, and she was 
| also very mischievous. 

I suffered the most from that failing of hers. 
Whatever was pretty in her eyes was sacred, to be 
touched with the utmost care; but if she disap- 
proved of anything, it suffered violence at her 
hands. She had very strong opinions upon the 
merits of my pictures, and was a stern and uncom- 
promising critic. If anything suited her, she 
caressed it and smiled upon it in the most bewitch- 
ing manner; but if it did not, she would frown 


the lake from Chicago to Petoskey. We started 

| one gray and discouraged-looking evening, with a 
suspicion of rain in the air; but we had set that 
day to go, and when Alice and I made up our 
minds to anything, we generally did it. 

When we went over the gangway, only a bit of 
water was visible. We crossed over to the railing 
of the steamer where it lay, a dim expanse, sul- 
len and black, under the wet sky, and moaned up 
against the sides. 

Alice drew a long, free breath, and stood with a 
contented look on her face, for she loved passion- 
ately the water. Félice, shuddering, hid her face 
in Alice’s dress. 

“Take Félice away!” she cried. ‘Félice ’fraid, 
very ’fraid!” and she trembled from head to foot. 

We carried her into the cabin, and she soon 
grew as chatty and quaint as usual, and examined, 
with exclamations of wonder, a little baby among 

| the passengers—evidently the first she had seen. 
“Ah, petite! petite! belle petite durl! ’ittle 
’au Félice! ’Ittle duril live?” she questioned, 
having a sudden suspicion that it was a doll, 
and her deep amusement, when assured of it 
by the energetic doublings of its tiny fists and 
twistings of the small face, was irresistible. 
Her big eyes danced and she gathered up 
her hair in both her hands—a funny habit 
of hers—and hid her face in it and laughed. 
The motion of the vessel did not cause her 
the slightest inconvenience, and she 
entertained the whole cabin as long 
as we permitted her to do so. 

The next morning was fresh and 
sparkling. The water dimpled and 
glittered in every direction. The 
sky was as blue as violets. Félice 
will like this now, I thought, and 
ran in to bring her out. But when I 
took her to the side of the vessel 
she clung tightly with both arms 
around my neck, and hid her face 
again. 

“Why, Félice! 

I asked, surprised. 

“No! no! no! It’s bad; Félice 
*fraid it will hurt her!’ she sobbed, 
and no amount of petting and 
coaxing could convince her that it 
was safe, and so we kept her in the cabin 

the rest of the trip, or in our arms at a good 
distance from the railing. 

We landed at Petoskey that evening and 
took a lumber-wagon to Mrs. Ford’s. It was 
such a comfortable house, built long and low 

|and rambling, with peaked roof and wide case- 
| ments; great elms and maples sweeping over it; 
the windows draped with sturdy, luxuriant Mich- 
| igan roses and ‘Prairie Queens,” nodding in their 
| liveries of pink and scarlet. 
| ‘The house stood on a little slope rising from the 
|lake, with its pretty, grassy shores and distant 
| pine boundaries. 
| This was our second season at Mrs. Ford’s, so 
she met us with open arms and warm welcome. 
| She was such an ample, contented and motherly 
| soul that discontent and fretting were an impossi- 
| bility with her about. The two boys, Frank and 
George, fifteen and eighteen, were clear-eyed, 
square-jawed fellows, with an immense amount 
| of reverence for “mother” and ambition for them- 
selves. 

Mr. Ford was a stern, quiet-looking man full of 

|common-sense and dry humor. I don’t know 


Isn’t it pretty 7” 


| why I am telling you about these people, for they 


don’t belong to my story, but they were of the 


| kind that you can’t let slip by without speaking 


and stamp, commanding it to be put away or torn | of them. 


up immediately, and if she were not obeyed, | 


would take the matter in hand herself. 


Of course Félice was a surprise, for we had 


| written nothing about her, so the story was told, 
With Alice she was always angelically good, | 
with a reverential little air, and seemed contented | 
| to nestle by her for hours, if only Alice’s hand | 


with many exclamations from Mrs. Ford and 
showers of hugging bestowed on the little maiden, 
who was sitting on her ample lap sleepily munch- 


touched hers; but she always relieved herself | ing a harvest apple; for good things to eat were 


| afterward by being particularly naughty and | 


| funny with me. 


, Sometimes she was aggravating enough. It was 


not exactly flattering, neither, the difference she | 


the greatest comforters for all human woes in Mrs. 


| Ford’s eyes. 
I never could quite get angry with her, although ‘Well, I do declare!’ she said, ‘‘I should have 


thought you would have wanted her. Why, I’d 
adopt six if they were as handsome as her. I 


made between Alice and me, so evidently recog- never saw such hair—just the color of ripe wheat! 
nizing a kindred spirit of naughtiness in me and | and French, too—talks French, that little mite of 


saintliness in Alice. 


herself easily understood. 


She learned English very | 
rapidly, and in two or three weeks could make | 


a thing! How queer it seems, you don’t see many 
grown people can do that. 
‘But bless my soul, girls, you must be starved ! 


We had intended all winter to spend our sum- | Come right out to supper; father and the boys will 


mer vacation near Petoskey, in Northern Michigan, | be dreadful pleased at this midget. 
and had engaged board at a farm-house near a | 
In the last of June we went up | 


| lovely little lake. 





What’s that 
you call her—F’lice? Well, her hair is just a 
fleece, but aint it a queer name to call her ?” 
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COMPANION. 





Before a week had passed Félice ruled despoti- 
cally over us all but Alice, whose every look she 
watched that she might please her. 

In only one thing were they at variance—in 
Alice’s love for the water and her extreme dread 
of it. She never could be induced to get into the 
boat, but would sit for an hour or two, a patient 
little statue, waiting for Alice’s return when she 
went rowing, and if she prolonged her stay would 
come to us with heart-rending little sobs. 

‘‘Maman Alice done under the water! 
down-ed, down-ed !” 

Then when she saw Alice coming she would 
welcome her as one from the dead. 

One fresh morning, after we had been there a 
few weeks, Mrs. Ford announced her intention of 
going to town for the day. ‘Father and George 
are going into the meadow, so there will be no one 
but you folks and Frank, and I’ll fix dinner so 
you can get it easy.” 

So we packed her off in great glee at being mis- 
tresses of the house for a long summer’s day. 


she 


At dinner Frank said, “‘O girls! I’ve been down | 
the lake this morning, and the water-lilies are all | 


out. Wouldn’t it be just jolly if we could all 
take the big boat and go over after them? We'll 
have to be spry about it any way for them Petoskey 
boarders won’t leave one in two or three days.” 

“Oh,” cried Alice, ‘how lovely that would be! 
But there is no one to stay with Félice, and I don't 
suppose we could get her to go on.” 

“Try it,” suggested Frank. So taking Félice 
in her arms to the door, Alice coaxed partly in 
French and partly in English : 

“Félice, sweetest, ‘Maman Alice’ wants to go in | 
the boat to get some beautiful flowers — great 
white flowers with golden hearts that smell so | 
sweet, and she can’t go at all unless Félice goes 
with her. Will she please, please go for maman’s 
sake ?” 

Félice looked at the lake with a shudder and 
then back to her Alice. 

‘‘Maman wants F’lice to go?” with great em- 
phasis on the “wants.” 

“Yes.” 

“Then F’lice will.” 

So we hurried and washed the dishes and started. 
Alice took an oar with Frank, and Félice crouched 
down in the boat with her face half-hidden in my 
dress. After rowing about half an hour we came 
to lilies lying cream-white and fragrant on the 
blue water. We shoved in among them and piled 
them eagerly in the boat. 

Félice seized them with cries of rapture, and 
buried her little nose in their rich fragrance till it 
was covered with golden dust. 

“Guess we've got enough,” said Frank, taking 
an oar and pulling out. But loath to leave, Alice 
cried, kneeling on the bow of the boat, ‘“‘Oh, bere 
is such a beauty !" 

She leaned forward just as Frank dipped his | 
oars, and fell face downward into the water. ‘The | 
boat swirled a yard or two away. 

Félice with wild, horror-stricken eyes gave one 
shriek and with the swiftness of a bird rushed to 
the bow. 

“O maman!” she cried and sprang in after her. 

Alice came up a short distance from the boat. 
Frank threw himself full-length and reached the 
oar to her. She grasped it and he drew slowly 
back until she reached the side of the boat, when 
snap went the oar! 

Frank flung the useless piece in his hand away, 
and we drew her slowly in. For an instant we all 
sank down nerveless, then Frank sprang up and 
threw off his clothing. 

“Keep the boat near me!” he ordered, as he 
dropped into the water. Alice started up with a 
wild ery. 

‘Where is Félice ?” 

“She sprang in after you,” I gasped, dry-lipped 
and shaking, trying to guide the boat toward 
Frank with the remaining oar. 

Back and forth he swam, diving down till I held 
my breath with awful fear. At last he came up, 
and I saw her golden hair floating on the water. 
He swam to the boat and lifted her up, his face 
white and drawn. 

“I think she is dead,” he gasped. ‘Her hair 
was caught in some lily-stems, and I guess she 
never came up.” 

Alice seized her with a shuddering cry. Her 
little hands were clenched, her eyes wide open and 
a look of intense horror frozen on her tiny face. 

Frank climbed in and for a few moments we tried 
everything in our power to bring her to life. Then 
Frank said, despairingly, ‘‘I tell you it’s no use; 
she’s dead! she was under all the time. We'd 
better get home as quick as we can, or some- 
thing’ll happen to her,” pointing to Alice, who in 
her drenched garments sat holding the dead baby. 

Then he remembered the broken oar. With a 
look of helpless despair in his boyish face he 
turned to me. 

“Kate, I can’t get this boat home with only one 
oar. I will paddle to shore, then we will walk 
around—it is over two miles, too.” 

Well, that is what we did. Can you imagine 
the horror of it? That long walk through the 
tangle of woods, Alice and Frank in their satura- 





All that night she lay motionless and dumb— 
the horror had deadened her, and a fever fol- 
lowed that lasted for weeks. The next day Mrs. 
Ford came into the darkened room and whispered | 
to me, ‘‘Come and see her, Kate." 

She lay on a bed of water-lilies, with buds 
drooping in her hair and clasped in her hand, her | 
long, dark lashes resting’on her cheek and such a 
shining look on her little waxen face. If the an- 
gels in heaven look so pure then I long for 
heaven. 

Do you understand now why Alice smiles so | 
little, and wears such sombre black? It is only | 
four months since it happened and it is with us | 
always yet. You are right in saying it was a| 
lover she lost. Nettie Scott. 





A BIT OF PERFUME. 


Thou thinkest not, oh thoughtless man, 

How in this vial’s glassy span, 

Within this crystal crypt, reposes 

The sou/ of half an hundred roses. 

Robert Loveman, 


~~ 








For the Companion. 


silver one, but a good time-keeper. I noticed that| ‘Cheap ones,’ he remarked, critically. ‘Now 
the man looked closely at it. | for that watch.’ 

«It’s twenty minutes past three,’ said I, ‘and 1| ‘A moment later it was in his pocket. 
must hurry. I've got to be at the bank before| ‘‘ ‘Now, brother, you are not quite my size, but 
four.’ I believe I could wear that overcoat of yours. 

«Have, hey? Off with it.’ 
house, didn’t ye ? “T obeyed. 

“I gave the man no answer. During our con-| ‘‘ ‘Let me see, now—your other coat; I can't 
versation, I had walked rapidly along the road, | wear it myself, but it will be quite respectable: to 
and he had kept close by my side. offer at a pawn-shop.’ 

“I began to be nervous, for the road was a| ‘By this time we had, without thought on my 
lonely one. part, exchanged positions, for I had unconsciously 

‘“*¢I’m goin’ into town by the road,’ said the fel- | placed myself in the middle of the track and he 
low, ‘but I don’t care to walk so fast. If you are | was probably thrown off his guard by my non- 
in a hurry, you better take that short cut over the | resistance, for he was now seated on one of the 
meadow, though the walking there isn’t so good. | tracks coolly receiving my property. Then I 
The brook’s frozen enough to bear you; I came heard him say, half to himself: ‘I wonder if it 
over that way this morning.’ won’t be safer, after all, to send him down there!’ 

“The suggestion struck me as a good one. Be-| ‘‘At this all my feeling of helpless, hopeless 
sides, by leaving the road, I should rid myself of | submission gave way to a storm of fury within 
the fellow’s company. Leaping over the fence, I | me, and just then I took in in a flash the advan- 
ran quickly across the frozen ground till I reached | tage I now had over him. I gathered all my 
the broad brook. Its chill waters were flowing | strength and with one desperate push sent him 
freely, with no covering of ice! I saw the plan of | Over on the ends of the ties outside the rails. The 
my adviser—to get me away from the highway, impetus was too great for him to gain any hold 





Jest come from the president’s 





and meet me in the fields as I hastened back. 

“Fortunately, I knew of a place some distance | 
up the stream where the boys had made a rude , 
ford with stones. 

‘Reaching this place, I crossed without diffi- | 
culty, and fairly flew toward the bank. Although 
I had been delayed beyond the hour, I hoped to | 
find the bank still open. 

“But, much to my chagrin, I found that it had | 
been closed, and no one but the watchman Was | 

“What could be done? In unexpected os 
gencies it often happens that boys as well as men 
choose the worst course possible, and that is just 
what I did then. I started for home at once, with 
the money in my pocket, intending to bring it 
back with me in the morning. 

“But as I left the bank, I came face to face 
with my tramp again, and an uneasy wonder 
whether he could be dogging me took possession 
of me. I quickly conceived a plan by which, if 


IN SELF-DEFENCE. 


“Tt’s all fol-de-rol, this fuss they’re making 
about carrying revolvers,” said James one morn- 
ing. ‘In these days there are times when it is 
absolutely necessary that a person should have | 
some means of self-defence. Don’t you think so, | 
father ?” 

“Such occasions may arise, of course,” answered | 
his father, ‘“‘but peaceable, orderly persons very 
seldom need revolvers. And if you, for instance, | 
always had one about you, you might use it when 
the emergency did not fully warrant it; might 

even take a life without sufficient cause, and that 
would always be a terrible thing to remember.” 
“Pshaw!” said Hugh, with a heroic air. “Ifa 
fellow came at me, I’d shoot him down quicker’n 
a flash, and not fret myself about it afterward, 
either.” 

“Of course you would,” said his brother James, 
dryly, “‘if the fellow didn’t happen to be a stran - : 
va hn the dark, or a well-grown calf.” os | ove might elude him. a 

The laugh which followed seemed to suggest | I lived @ mile from the bank, and sometimes I 
that Hugh’s character for bravery did not stand | shortened the distance by walking along the rail- 
high. | road track; but I seldom did this, for it used to 
“But I think you told me you carried a revolver | WOTTY ™y mother, who wisely considered it un- | 
when you were young, father,” James continued. | ®#f- The track, which crossed a deep ravine, | 
“Yes, when I was a clerk in a bank, long ago, 
I got into my head the notion that it was necessary 
for me to go armed.” 

“And did you never have occasion to use the | 
revolver ?” | misstep was very apt to lead to a perilous fall. 

“TI never tried to but once.” “In the fast gathering darkness I determined to 
*‘And then ?” get rid of my pursuer, if such he were. Dodging 
“Well,” said the father, with a smile, “I am | through a back street, I came out on the track, 
not sure but that my use of it was the means of | Waited a short time for a freight train to pass 
saving a life.” ahead of me, and started off ata lively pace. I 
“There!” exclaimed James, went on for some distance between empty box- 
“Please go on and tell us all about it, sir.” cars, then along a high bank and around a sharp 
boys settled themselves comfortably to listen. curve, which brought me out on the ravine. 

“You know I had a very hard scratch,as Hugh| ‘‘I was directly over its black depths when a 
would say, to get an education. My father died | form arose before me out of the darkness, right in 
when I was a half-grown boy, and I, as the eldest | my way as I walked between the rails. I recog- 
of the family, felt that I must do all I could to | nized at once the man I had twice before seen that 
help my mother in her struggle against poverty. | day. I made a motion to pass on, but his hand 
Never did I give up my determination to go to | detained me. 

college, although I had to break off my prepara-| ‘‘‘Wait a moment, young man,’ he said, ‘I 
tory studies and set about earning some money. | have a little business with you. I would have 
Through the interest of an old friend of my father | attended to it out near old Money Bags’ house, 
I secured a pretty good situation in a bank, and I | but I was afraid of interruption. I expected to 
used to study evenings and in my odd hours.” meet you by the brook, but you escaped me. 

“What a plucky fellow you must have been, | When I saw you start over this way, I followed 
father!” said Hugh, laying his hand on his fa-| on and that freight-train gave me a convenient 
ther’s arm with an air of affectionate patronage. | lift out here. Look down there.’ 

“TI do admire these chaps who make up their “TJ did not look down, for my head was swim- 
minds to go ahead in spite of everything.” ming already. The man was standing in the 

‘What a pity Hugh couldn’t have had a few | middle of the track and had managed to get and 
difficulties to contend with!” said James, signifi- | keep me well to the side of it. 
cantly. ‘It may be the very thing he needs.” ** ‘Now,’ he went on, ‘all you have to do is to 

“Perhaps so,” said his father, with a smile at | hand me over what you’ve got and then you can 
the easy-going, lounging boy. ‘I am afraid that | go quietly on your way. Otherwise’ you'll have 
many of the boys of to-day have so many advan-| to go down there. Then I sha’n't have much 
tages that they forget to value them. trouble in climbing down to you and helping my- 

“Well, I got a fair salary for a boy of my age, | self. It'll take more time but you'll be likely to 
and was plodding along very comfortably, when | wait for me.’ 
the adventure I am about to tell you of took place.| ‘The coolness of the fellow enraged me. The 

“I was sent for one afternoon in the early win- | bottom of the ravine was smooth and sandy, so 
ter to go to the house of the bank president, who | that I had little reason to fear death as the result 
lived in the suburbs of the town. He was some- | of a fall, but still the idea of being tumbled into 
what ill, and I found him testy and impatient at | the darkness led me to think that now was surely 
being unable to get out. the time to use my revolver. I quietly drew it 

«IT meant to go down to the bank myself this from my pocket, but in the fear of showing it too 
afternoon, or I should have sent for you earlier,’ | soon, I made an unsteady movement which sent it 
he said; ‘but I find I can’t go, and so I must en- out of my hand. It fell through the open timber- 
trust this package to you—bonds amounting to | work, and, fortunately for me, made no noise! 
eleven thousand dollars. I want to get them de-| ‘The man appeared to be in no hurry. 
posited in the bank vault, for we are rather isolated 
here, and I don’t feel safe while they are in the 
house; but it is getting late, and you know the 
bank closes at four o’clock. You have just about 
time enough to get there if you hurry.’ 

“T put the parcel in my inside breast pocket 
and took my leave at once, feeling somewhat im- 
portant at having so large a sum in charge. As I 
left the grounds, a man came out of a lane lead- 








walked upon the narrow flooring between the ties. 


triumphantly. 
The 








any way, so you have your choice about giving it 
up here or down there.’ 

“This was exasperatingly true. In the con- 
fusion of the moment I could not help perceiving 


myself out of the question—for me to yield. 


I could promptly give the alarm. And then— 





ted, clinging garments, she with that set, stony 
look on her face and we all taking turns in carry- 
ing the dead child—our baby! our Félice! 


That awful, but precious icy burden, with its | 


set eyes and dripping masses of hair! 

“T killed her, you know,” Alice whispered once, 
touching the cold face. “She came for me—she 
died for me!” 


ing to the stables and joined me. 1 did not like 
| his looks at all, and quickened my steps. 

*« ‘Here,’ he called after me, ‘wait a minute!’ 
“Of course I turned to see what he wanted. 
«What time is it?’ he asked. 

* *Tt’s after three o’clock.’ 

*‘Can’t you tell me just the hour?” 

“I drew out my watch, a large, old-fashioned 


there was my mother. I do not think it was 
| cowardice which led me to unbutton my coat and 

hand the bonds to the man. 
** ‘Come, now, that’s sensible. 


cally gave him my pocket-book. 
* Sleeve-buttons ?” 
“T took them out. 





was laid on trestle-work, and there were no side | p 
rails or any protection whatever to those who | ¥@ your man when they found him ?” 


‘Aside from the danger from passing trains, a | 


***You see,’ he went on, ‘I’m bound to have it, 


that it would be best for all concerned—putting 


| There would be hope of recovering the money if 


Do you happen 
to have any more money about you?’ I mechani- | beyond our short vision something was wrong.” 


there; he clutched my coat, but, thanks to him, 
it was half-off, and as I threw myself down and 
clung to a tie he dragged it from me and went 
down, with a cry which I can still hear. 

‘‘Half-wild, I rushed back to town, made my 
way to police head-quarters and told my story. 

“The chief, who was a sensible man and who 
knew me, was in his office. As I excftedly urged 
haste in going back with me, he laid a kind but 
firm hand on my shoulder. 

***You can’t go, George. I'll see this made 
right for you. Here, one of you take this boy 
home to his mother. No need of the whole force 
to look after a man who has fallen down the ra- 
vine.’ 

‘Some one wrapped a cloak round me and I 
was put into a sleigh and driven home.” 

There was a pause. 

“Go on, father,” said James. 
come out of it?” 

“Oh, I took it a good deal to heart, of course. 
I could not rest till our president came to me and 
heard my explanation. His only feeling in the 
matter appeared to be one of regret at having 
been in any way instrumental in placing me in 
such a terrible position. No one ever seemed in- 
clined to blame me.” 

“TI should think not, indeed,” said Hugh. ‘‘How 


“How did you 


| ‘He had a broken leg and plenty of bruises, 
and was unable to move far, but he was actually 
trying to bury the valuables. He was tried, con- 
victed, sent to the penitentiary, and served out his 

‘time. That’s all the story, boys.” 

| But, sir, you were going to tell us about a re- 

| volver which was the means of saving a life!” 

Yes, that was the time. Didn’t I tell you it 
| fell down the ravine? If it hadn’t, I might have 
| shot that man.” 

Hugh burst into a laugh. ‘Pins, my friends, 
| have saved thousands of lives. How? By not 
| being swallowed.” 

‘“Humph!” said James, rather disdainfully. 
“So you think a revolver most useful when it does 
| not go off?” ; 
| Yes. And now, boys, when you carry large 
sums of money take care not to expose yourselves 
to attack. And if you keep out of quarrels and 

places known to be dangerous, you may 


| 


| avoid 
feel pretty st ve of never needing a revolver even 
| in self-defence. But—to be perfectly frank with 
| you—it was a long time before I could feel glad 
that that revolver didn’t shoot.” 





- +> 
PRACTICAL LESSONS. 


Four Indian students belonging to the Hampton 
Institute were taken to Hampton recently by one 
of their teachers to get an idea of public business, 
and the duties of citizenship. 

First, they stopped at the bank, where the rou- 
tine of the banking business was explained to 
them, and they were shown the great safe, and all 
the curiosities of the place. Next, they visited 
the office of the tax-collector, and learned all 
about the processes by which the public treasury is 
every year replenished and emptied. 

Then they called upon the Mayor, who told 
them what his duties were, and explained the 

| other departments of the city government. They 
| went to the office of the county clerk, where they 
‘examined the records of the ancient town, which 
go back to the beginning of the last century. 
They were greatly interested in some of the quaint 
entries. Here, too, they learned how land is 
bought and sold, how deeds are drawn, executed, 
| recorded and cancelled. 
Finally, they took their seats in the court-room, 
jand heard part of the trial of a case. Here an 
Indian would find himself at home, as he is fond 
| of argument and takes naturally to oratory. One 
of the students, who wrote a brief account of this 
tour, gave his impressions of the scene: 

‘We heard lawyers arguing to the judge on 
points of law. From this we got some good ideas 
of law, or how a law can be twisted to fit either 
side. We heard each man make his side clear, 
but did not stay long enough to hear how tlie 
judge decided. From what the lawyers said, they 
| were both right, but we were sure that somewliere 








With this visit to the court-room their after- 
noon’s lesson in civil government ended. //They 
returned to their college with a keen inferest in 
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the subject, and strongly desirous of repeating 
their valuable experience. 

There is a hint here for teachers of high schools 
in which an attempt is made to teach the pupils 
the rights and duties of citizenship, which surely 
ought to be part of the scheme of every advanced | 
school. Our Indian lads, however, attempted too | 
much for one day. A series of visits to public | 
offices, with explanations of their uses and meth- 


ods, would be an excellent supplement to the les- | scare the bears. They're round the camp.” 


sons learned from the book. 


ees 
THE MERMAID. 





In ocean reefs my home lies hid, 
And dark sea shadows o’er me | 
Wind in and out the waves amid 
Or stand in gloom before me; 
Till, drifting down upon the deep 
Comes day, a message bringing 
That wakes the billows from their sleep 
And sets the shells to singing. 
—Ernest McGaffey. 
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For the Companion. 


AN URSINE FROLIC. 


Some years ago, at a time when lumbering was 
more actively carried on in the Maine forests than it 
is now, it often happened that the “logging crews,” 
on coming to the end of their work in the spring, 
would have a considerable amount of provisions left 
over in their camps—say a barrel or two of salt pork, 
flour, and a few bushels of beans. At that time of 
the year it would be difficult to remove these stores 
through soft snows, and accordingly they were usually 
left as a part of the next winter’s supplies, and the 
camp was fastened up as securely as possible to pro- 
tect them. 

But hunters who had occasion to traverse the 
woods seldom hesitated to draw on these stores 
for whatever they fancied themselves to stand in 
need. Although, of course, this was, in a strict 
view of the matter, simply theft, the custom was 
so common, and was so generally tolerated by the 
owners of the stores, that no one regarded the tak- 
ing of provisions as an offence. 

In October 1869, the writer, with a companion, 
was moose-hunting about the head-waters of the 
west branch of the Penobscot River. One day we 
came into a clearing where there were three or 
four log camps, with evidences of lumbering opera- 
tions the previous winter, and approached them in 
the hope of finding something for supper. 

Upon entering the ‘man camp,” so called in dis- 
tinction from the “‘ox camp,” we perceived that it 
had recently been broken into, and that everything 
inside it was turned topsy-turvy. There had evi- 
dently been supplies left over from the winter 
stock, but these had been overhauled and scattered 
about. Beans, pease, knives, forks, spoons and tin 
plates lay strewn about upon the floor, while camp 
kettles, barrels and other articles were also tum 
bled down in a corner. 

‘‘Humph! Bears’ work!” exclaimed Ben, my 
companion, who was a somewhat experienced hun- 
ter. ‘Look there, where they’ve gnawed clear 
through the head of that pork barrel! That was a 
barrel of pork that the cook never had opened; but 
them bears knew there was pork in there, and they 
was bound to have it.” 

He turned the barrel up on end. There was a 
hole in the head big enough for a bear to get his 
snout in; but though the most of the brine had run 
out, they had not abstracted a great deal of the 
contents. Two or three half-eaten chunks of the 
pork lay about the floor. 

“This was done not longer ago than last night, 
or the night before,” said Ben, “and they’ll be back 
again after more.” 

“Not a bad place, then, to get a shot at them,” I 
suggested. 

“I reckon!” replied Ben, looking about the camp. 
He took up an old warping line, and glancing again 
at the pork barrel, laughed outright. “I know a 
trick that I saw tried once, and ’twas enough to make 
adog laugh! A bear’s a queer sort of acreeter. If 
you’ll bear a hand with me to fix things here, we’ll 
have some fun seeing them perform with this barrel 
—if they come back to-night.” 

We at once set at work, though I had little idea 
what Ben was intending to do. The clearing was 
full of stumps three or four feet in height, and not 
far from the man camp stood a large, gnarled yellow 
birch, with widely projecting branches, which had 
been left standing when the other trees were felled. 

Ben rolled the pork barrel with the gnawed head 
out to this tree, and then with the warping line put a 
noose round the barrel just below the large ashen 
hoops at the gnawed end. This done, he threw the 
other end of the line over one of the projecting limbs 
of the birch by the help of a long pole, and then 
called on me to assist to haul up the barrel. I now 
began to get an idea of his plan. 

The barrel, with its contents, was so heavy that it 
required our united strength to haul it up clear of 
the ground. We tugged away at it till we had raised 
it toa height of five or six feet, and I now saw that 
Ben had so arranged it that the barrel hung sus- 
pended just over one of the large spruce stumps. He 
made it fast there, so that the lower head swung 
clear of the top of the stump by about a foot and a 
half, and the stump was from three to four feet high. 

Still farther to add to the weight of the cask, he 
brought stones—a dozen or two of them—and dropped 
them in at the hole in the top head; and in order to 
“bait” his device, he strewed two or three pieces of 
the pork about the stump, and tied two other pieces 
to the rope near the head of the barrel. 

“There, John,” said he, stepping back for a final 
survey of his “notion,” “if that works as well as one 
I once saw rigged up in ’Roostook County, you'll 
nigh about bust yourself a-laughin’.” 

In order not to spoil the game by our too near 
presence, we made our evening camp-fire at some 
distance away in the woods, but came back at dusk 
and carefully hid ourselves in the ox camp, which 
was about thirty yards from the tree, the barrel and 
the stump. 

But we had our labor for our pains that night, for 
although we heard bears “calling” at a distance, none 
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of them came into the clearing, or if they did come, | After they had tired themselves out with this kind of 
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we were too soundly asleep to hear them. The old | by-play, they sat down again and appeared to be pon- 


ox camp proved a comfortable place to sleep in, and 
after making a trip to Caribou ponds the next day, 
we came back to pass the night again. 

Ben’s “swing barrel” had not been disturbed dur- 
ing the day. I! had very little faith in the device, 
and therefore made no effort to keep awake; but late 
in the night Ben gave me a cautious shake. 

“Sh!” he whispered. ‘Stop that snoring; you’ll 





The moon, which was late that night, was now 
well up in the sky above the dark tree-tops. Through | 
the chinks between the logs of the old camp and at a | 
crack in the crazy door we could see quite distinctly 
what was going on. 

Almost the first object I distinguished upon peep- 


| ing out was a bear ambling up to the man camp, 


while the noise inside it showed that there were 
already some of the animals within. The bear which 
was just approaching paused at the door, and stood 
swinging his head to and fro in the characteristic 
manner of bears. Then one from the inside dashed 
out and chased him away. They came racing past 
the ox camp, growling and cuffing each other. 

Very soon a third bear appeared on the scene, and, 
first scuffing the ground with his feet like a dog, gave 
vent to a few snorts, then sallied in to whip both the 
others—a job which his superior size seemed likely 


to enable him to do; but it was mostly fun, I think, | pounds more. 


for after a rough-and-tumble squabble of a few min- 
utes’ duration, they separated, and one of them now 
came upon a chunk of the pork laid near the stump 
under the barrel. 

With a snuffle, he seized this prize, whereupon the 
other two made at him to dispossess him of it and 
the larger one secured the most of the pork. 

They soon found the other pieces on the ground, 
then scenting the suspended barrel, one of the two 
smaller bears clambered upon the stump and tried to 
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grasp the barrel with his paws. It swung away | career. During the next forenoon, we overtook and | 


from him and he tumbled off the stump, but imme- 
diately climbed up again and made a more vigorous 
effort to grasp it. 

It swung off, as before; but this time the bear rose 


on his hind legs and lunged forward to grab it, as it | 


swung back. This effort caused the barrel to swing 
out still farther—perhaps six or eight feet—when, re- 
turning with increased momentum, it knocked the 
bear heels over head off the stump. This enraged 
the brute and, with a growl, he turned to go at it 
again. At this point, the biggest bear, that had been 
swinging his head and watching the performance, 
stepped in to try his luck with it. He clambered up 
the stump and went through with nearly the same 
manceuvres, and got knocked off handsomely. Then 
the third bear tried it, with the same success. 

Upon that they all three stood and swung their 
heads and looked at it for a moment. Then they 
tackled it again. 

Meantime, Ben and I lay with our eyes to the 
chinks and shook with suppressed laughter; for one 
would no sooner get knocked off the stump than 
another would try it. 

The bears presently began, when the barrel swung 
back, to strike at it with their paws. Of course, the 
harder they struck it, the harder it would come back 
at them. It was sure, finally, to knock them down. 

At length, after a smart bout at striking it, the big 
bear was knocked so hard that he turned a complete 
somersault and was evidently hurt quite badly for he 
uttered a roar that made the forest depths echo. 

With that another bear came out of the man camp 
and advanced to the scene of trouble. After some 
inspection and head-swinging, the new-comer tried 
to seize the barrel, and it seemed to us that the rest 
stood by and saw him floored with great satisfaction. 
For when he had been knocked off in turn, they all 
started up, as if seized by a fit of hilarity, and dashed 
at the barrel, by guess. 

By rising on their hind legs they could hit the bar- 
rel with their paws, and they now all fell to rearing 
and batting at it—dropping on all fours again when 
it swung back, to avoid it. The whacks they gave 
that pork-cask would have delighted the heart of a 
prize-fighter. It went spinning in all directions, as 
each in turn got a crack at it. 

Whether this was partly in sport, or wholly for the 
purpose of knocking the barrel down, I cannot say. 


dering the thing and silently making notes. 

As a result of these ursine cogitations, all four 
went to the stump and surrounded it with their 
shaggy forms. Then, as if at a signal, they raised 
their eight paws and grasped the elusive barrel. 
This was plainly done together, to prevent it from 
swinging; for while three of the bears stood still and 
clutched the barrel, the fourth clambered up the | 
stump and getting his paws over the upper chimbs, 
, drew himself to the top of it. | 

He had no sooner gained this perch than the 
others let go their grasp on it and began frisking | 
around again and batting at it with their paws. Back 
and forth and around swung the barrel, with the 
bear on it, for he had one fore-leg flung around the 
line and held on with no great difficulty. 

I felt sure that it was a frolic; for the three on the 
ground raced and rushed about, grunting and “blow- 
ing” with every apparent symptom of glee. 

At length, the bear on the barrel lost his hold, or 
else he had swung enough. He slid down and 
dropped to the ground. Immediately all four closed 
up around the stump again, just as before, and this 
time the big bear climbed the barrel for a swing. 

His fun was of short duration, however. This big 
fellow must have weighed at least four hundred 
pounds, and the barrel from two to three hundred 
The old warping-line suddenly parted 
and down came barrel and bear and tumbled over 
| each other. 


| This catastrophe appeared to cap the climax of the | 


fun. All four bears roared and growled and made 
| the forest echo again. But some of the pork had 
fallen out, and scenting it, the ursine mountebanks 


|now abandoned sport for the grosser pleasures of | 


feeding. 

| Ben and I now turned our thoughts from mirth to 
| “business”; for bear-skins were worth eight dollars 
apiece, and there was a “bounty” of four 
dollars for each bear-scalp. 

“Pll take the big one,” whispered Ben, 
“and you take that one with the white jowl; 
he’s the next best 
one.” 

We pushed out our 


guns at the opening beside the door, got the moon- 
light on our sights and cracked away at them. 
With a wild rush and a growl, the ursine group 
scattered. The big one ran for not more than a 
hundred yards. Ben’s bullet had cut short his 


| despatched the other one, which I had also hit and 

| wounded. JOUN H. EsTEs. 
+o — 

AFRICAN LIONS. 


The lions of South Africa are not noted for their 
| fierceness, nor, if a Hottentot’s story is true, are 
they remarkable for courage. The Hottentot came 
upon a sleeping lion, and, creeping noiselessly, put 
his elephant gun to the beast’s ear. Just as he was 
about to fire, he heard the bullet, which had been 
secured by a loose paper wad, roll down 
the barrel. It dropped into the lion’s 
ear, who jumped up and bolted. 

But if not plucky, the South African 
lion is venturesome when tempted by 
| the prospect of a good dinner. A win- 

dow of the dining-room of the Royal 
Hotel at Durban was open one day, and 
on the table the servant had just placed 
a hot sirloin of beef. A lion, coming 
into the yard and scenting the appetiz- 
ing odor, leaped through the open win- 
dow, seized the sirloin, and quietly 
walked off with it. 

But bad as is his reputation for cour- 
| age, the South African lion can at times 

be bold. A Boer farmer named Botha 
had started his wagon and span of six- 
teen oxen, at twelve o’clock, midnight, 
for a twenty miles’ journey. He and 

a friend named Venter, with a Hottentot lad, fol- 
lowed the wagon in a dog-cart drawn by two horses. 

Suddenly the rattling of wheels indicated that the 
| oxen had been scared by a lion, and were running 
| away. The two Boers got into the dog-cart, and 
| started after the wagon. 


| = 





| The lad, who was on the front seat, driving, ex- | 


claimed, ‘The donkey bites the horse!” The cart 
| stopped, and a lion was seen clasping the fore- 
| quarters of one of the horses. Down went the 
horse, and up went the Boer’s gun. The cap missed 
fire. Another was found; it was too small. 
lion, lying at his ease alongside of the splash-board 
was eating the horse’s hind-quarter. 
| Venter levelled the gun, on the nipple of which a 
little powder, dampened with saliva to make it stick, 
| had been placed. Botha touched it with a lighted 
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match. Just as it ignited, the lion sprang into the 
cart, between the two men, scratched Venter’s head 
and hand, and sent gun and lad spinning out of the 
cart. Such was the force of the beast’s spring that 
it carried him over the back of the cart and on to the 
ground. 

The beast then returned to his supper. The other 
horse stood still, paralyzed by fear, and did not 
budge. Having fed, the lion went away. 


ae 
For the Companion. 
THE POOR IN CHINA. 


The opinion, common in the United States, that 
the Chinese are a very rich people is quite erroneous. 
The Empire is rich in undeveloped resources and 
capabilities, but the people are not wealthy. 

Indeed, China is a country of the few rich and the 
many poor, and while there are many persons in the 
United States each of whom is richer than any one 
Chinese, the masses of the people in this Empire are 
poor with a poverty of which we have no conception. 

The average of wealth to each person in the United 
States is probably from twenty to fifty times as great 
as it is in China. 

The word “poverty” does not mean at all the same 
thing in the two countries. In America a man is 
called poor who has a family to support upon his 
wages of, say, two dollars a day. In China such a 
man would be considered as living in the very lap of 
luxury. 

In America, when the laboring man and his family 
cannot afford to eat meat twice each day, they are 
supposed to be in a condition of destitution. Yet 
the Chinese laborer, getting what he calls good 
wages, does not eat a pound of meat in a month, al- 
though meat is as cheap in China as in America. 

His daily food consists of rice steamed, cabbage 
boiled in a great deal of water, and, as a relish, raw 


| turnip pickled but in a strong brine, of which he has 


only two or three bits the size of dice. 

When he wishes to be very extravagant, and is 
reckless of expense, he buys a cash worth of the 
dried seeds of the watermelon, and munches them 
asa dessert. In summer he eats cucumbers raw, skin, 
prickles and all, or melons, not wasting the rind, or, 
it may be, a raw carrot or turnip. 

His clothing is as simple as his diet. In the sum 
mer it consists of shoes and stockings, both made of 
cotton cloth, and a pair of trousers, without lining, 
of the same material. He has also a sort of shirt 
worn outside the trousers, but this he wears only on 
state occasions. 

For spring and autumn he wears, if he can afford 
it, garments of the same material lined. In the win- 
ter, in a climate like that of New York or Philadel. 
phia, his trousers are wadded, and his upper garment 
is either also wadded, or is a sheep-skin tanned with 
the wool on, and worn with the wool next his skin. 

He scorns underclothing of every sort. One guit 
answers for day and night, since he sleeps in the same 
clothes in which he works. Hence he is not troubled 
with much baggage when he goes on a journey. 

Three dollars would probably buy the entire sum- 
mer wardrobe of what might be called a comfortably 
poor Chinaman,—that is, one at work on steady 
wages,—while twenty-five or thirty cents would be 
more than sufficient to purchase all the rags—and he 
wears nothing else—of the very poor. In the winter 
he always pawns his summer clothes, and in the same 
way entrusts his winter clothing, as soon as warm 
weather comes, to the keeping of his “uncle.” 

His house is built of either sun-dried or “broken” 
brick laid in mud, has never any other than a brick, 
or, more commonly, a mud floor, windows of paper, 
and a door sufficiently open for al} purposes of ven- 

, tilation. For a family of five or six persons, there is 


| : 
| seldom, if ever, more than one room. 


| The entire furniture consists of a table, a rickety 


stool or two and a raised platform of brick covered 
with a coarse mat of reeds, which serves for a bed. 

The house has no chimney, and no tire is used, 
winter or summer, except the small amount needed 
| for the family cooking. : 
| The character of the food consumed in such a fam- 

ily has already been described, but something ought 

to be said as to its cost. It is a very common pict- 

ure in Peking, or any other city in China, to see a 

little boy or girl, going with a few cash and two or 

three rude and cheap dishes to purchase the materials 
for an evening or morning meal, and the average 
cost of such a meal as has been described, for one 
person, is certainly not more than two cents of our 
money. 

I am_ convinced, 
many years’ residence 
among the Chinese and 
careful study of their habits 
and life, that probably two- 
thirds of the entire popu- 
lation, or say two hundred 
millions of the people, live 
on a food consumption not 
exceeeding one dollar and 
fifty cents of our money per 
month, or say, five cents a 
day! 

This may seem incredible 
but it is believed to be well 
within the limits of the fact. 
They have but two ‘square 
meals” each day, and drink 
tea whenever thirsty. 
| While travelling in the northwestern part of 
| China with two companions in the autumn of 1874, I 
| was stranded at an inn in a Chinese village just at 
| dark. 
| The travellers had strolled ahead of their drivers, 
| mules, baggage and servants, taken a wrong road 
and found themselves at dark, on a cold day, in an 
inn without their own attendants, and, as they dis 
covered on adding up their several amounts of pockct- 
money, with only one hundred cash—about twenty 
cents—with which to pay for food and lodging. 

The inn was as good as Chinese inns usually are, 

and was supplied with ‘all the luxuries which the 
| region furnished.” 

The travellers had supper, lodging and breakfast, 
}as good in every respect as the inn could possibly 
| furnish, paid their bill, gave the usual Chinese gratu 
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ity to the inn-servants and had twelve cash—two | 
and one-half cents—remaining in hand! 

Six meals and lodging for three men were fur- 
nished for seventeen and one-half cents, both food 
and lodging being as good as could be had in that 
region at any inn for any sum. 

But, to tell the truth, the bill of fare was simple 
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nese, several of whom are personally known to} 


| the writer, taking their meal of dough boiled in | 
| water at a travelling, or ‘‘wheelbarrow,” restau- 


rant, such as are seen everywhere in China. } 

It may add a point to the other illustration, and | 
enable the reader better to pity God’s poor and 
appreciate his own kindlier estate, when the fact is 








“COMFORTABLY 


in the extreme. It consisted of Irish potatoes— | 
there called ‘‘earth-eggs’’—boiled in water and 
eaten with salt, and oatmeal gruel also eaten with 
salt. 

The bed was the usual brick platform covered 
with a clean mat and made warm by a good coal- 
fire. There was no bedding as travellers always 
carry their own, and ours was with our mules. 
But I made my Arctic overshoes do duty for a | 
pillow and slept more soundly than I have some- 
times done in a softer bed. 

There are no almshouses nor public institutions 
for the care of the poor in China. If such existed | 
comfortably furnished and carefully supplied with | 
food as ours are, it is probable that at least two- 
thirds of the entire population of the Empire of 
China would be found in them within a month, at | 
least, if admission was possible. For the living 
of the inmates of almshouses in the United States 
is luxurious when compared with the subsistence | 
of the immense mass of the population of China. 

Much has been written concerning the horrors | 
of Chinese prisons, and the system does deserve 
the condemnation bestowed upon it. Its horrors 


POOR CHINESE.” 


stated that the photograph of the group of the 
very poor was taken in the open street of Peking 
in midwinter, when the thermometer was many | 
degrees below the freezing-point. 


CHESTER HOLCOMBE. 
+or 


ADVANCED STUDIES. } 


Man’s books are but man’s alphabet,— | 
Beyond and on his lessons lie— } 
The lessons of the violet, 
The large gold letters of the sky; 
The love of beauty, blossomed soil, 
The large content, the tranquil toil. 


—Joaquin Miller. 


+O 
AMENITIES IN POLITICS. 


When Mr. Roscoe Conkling lay dying at a hotel 
in New York, a message of sympathy reached 
him from Washington, signed by all the Demo- 
cratic, as well as, all the Republican United States 
Senators. 

Mr. Conkling, when in the Senate, had” been 

|one of the most pugnacious and aggressive of 
| party leaders and speakers. 


| will appeal to the people for their support. 


| also represented, usually by two delegates each. 


| grandfathers called it, was dethroned. 
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The same improvement in the conduct of politi- 
cal antagonists toward each other may also be 
witnessed in English public affairs, though party 
violence has there recently become more bitter in 
the contentions over Irish questions. 

Duelling, even among men of the highest polit- 
ical positions in England, was once far from un- 
common. The Duke of Wellington himself fought 
at least one serious duel. 

No duel has taken place between members of 
Parliament for many years. The practice still 
survives in France, however, where political vio- 
lence seems to rage as hotly as ever. 

It is easy to see that the work of a public man 
who bears himself with courtesy toward his oppo- | 
nents, and confines himself to argument and hon- 
est conduct as methods of party warfare, is more 
likely to be effective and useful, both to his party 
and country, than that of one who uses violent 
language and adopts vindictive methods. 





eeepc ion 
THE IMMORTAL DAYS. 


Never a day is given 


But it tones the after years; 
And it carries up to heaven 
Its sunshine or its tears; 
While the to-morrows stand and wait, 
Silent and veiled by the outer gate. 
—Henry Barton. 


OF 
NATIONAL CONVENTIONS. 


Next month each of the two great parties will 
hold its National Convention—the Democrats in 
St. Louis, and the Republicans in Chicago. At 
one or the other of these conventions the man will 
be nominated who will be elected as President of 
the United States for four years from the 4th of 
March, 1889. At the same time each party will 
adopt the “platform” of principles on which it 


Each of these conventions will be composed of 
delegates representing States and Congress-dis- 
tricts. Its membership will be double that of both 
branches of Congress combined, for there will be, 
to represent each State, four members ‘‘at large,” 
twice the number of Senators, and from each Con- 
gress-district two delegates. The Territories are 





In the early days of the Republic there were no | 
party conventions. The Presidents down to and 
including Mr. Monroe were nominated by caucuses | 
of Congressmen. Such a caucus selected Mr. 
William H. Crawford, of Georgia, as the successor 
of Mr. Monroe, but the people rebelled against | 
the dictation of Congress in this most important | 
of elections, and ‘King Caucus,” as our great- | 


Then, for a time, nominations were made inde- 
pendently. A legislature would present the name of 


No doubt he had | a “favorite son” of the State, or a mass meeting | 


never have been and never can be fully de-| come in sharp collision with more than one of the | would be held to promote the candidacy of some 


scribed. 

But if a prison system like ours or like any 
found in the more civilized portions of Europe 
were introduced into China, crime would increase 
at a fearful rate until two-thirds of the population 
were in jail, where they would remain undisturbed, 
troubled by only one fear—the dread of the day 
when they must leave their cells. 

Almshouse relief and criminal confinement 
should be upon a lower grade of living than that 
of the poorer classes, lest they offer a premium 
instead of a punishment to pauperism and crime. 
But it would puzzle the wisest to devise any sys- 
tem which should be a grade lower than the daily 
living of the average Chinese poor. 

Of coprse, in China, as in all other countries, 
there is a direct and close connection between the 
cost of food and the price of labor. Chinese do 
not live so poorly because they desire nothing bet- 
ter, but they, as do all men, live as well as their 
earnings will allow. 

Skilled laborers in China, such as carpenters, 
masons, blacksmiths and the like, earn from ten 
to thirty cents a day, while unskilled laborers, 
men who, in the expressive term in their language, 

“sell their strength,” earn from eight to ten cents 
@ day. 

This meagre sum, in a country where bachelors 
and old maids are unknown, must support the 
man himself and from one to four or five other 
persons. 

The writer has often hired a man to go as bearer 
of a letter a distance of thirty miles for eight 
cents, and boatmen are regularly hired to track a 
native boat, pull it against the stream from Tient- 
sin to Tungcho, a distance of one hundred and 
twenty rhiles, and walk back, for fifty cents and 
their food. 

That is, they travel as far as from New York to 
Boston for half a dollar. 

Thousands of Chinese earn their living by gath- 
ering the offal dropped on the roads, and to an 
immense number of the population failure of work 
for one day means failure of food. The masses 
of the Chinese live literally on “the ragged edge” 
of starvation—live so all their lives. 

If space allowed, much might be said of the 
many pleasant phases of Chinese life developed 


by their extreme poverty: their patience and quiet 


endurance, their readiness to help each other, and 


their faithful care, even when suffering the utmost | politicians of different parties are now less violent | 
Life | and more courteous in their bearing. 
has some pleasant pictures even in the dirt and 


depths of poverty, of the aged and infirm. 


hunger of a Chinese hovel. 


November when more than ten million men wil] 
go to the polls and cast the ballots that are to 
determine who shall be the Chief Magistrate of 
this great country for four years to come. 


a. 
TRUE LIFE. 


A Southern woman writing of the freedmen lately, 
said, “The field-hands in the Gulf States show us the 
condition of a people making the first effort to rise 
out of ignorance and squaior to civilization. There 
is in every half-dozen families one man of integrity, 
energy and industry, on whom the others live as 
parasites. I never failed on entering one of their 
villages to detect this natural chief.” 

Professor Herrbach, a famous teacher in one of the 
Prussian Gymnasia, once said, “In every class in the 
schools there are brilliant boys who carry off the 
prizes for scholarship and oratory. They are to be 
flagmen, trumpeters in the army of life. 

“But in each class there is always a downright fel- 
low, loyal to his work, honest to the marrow of his 
bones. Him I call Dux to myself, whatever his rank 
in class may be. He will be a leader of men.” 

“The witty man amuses us,” says Boudinot, “the 
genius charms us; but it is to the honest, sincere 
man, after all, that we give the management of our 
property and the conduct of our souls to heaven.” 

Emerson remarks that ‘‘Wit is cheap and anger is 
cheap; but cleave to the truth against me, against 
yourself, and you gain a station from which you can- 
not be dislodged. A man’s truth comes to mind long 
after we have forgotten his words. Truth is our only 
armor in all passages of life and death.” 

How many boys and girls who read these words 
have rebelled against Fate that refused them wealth, 
or beauty, or remarkable ability with which to make 
a mark among their fellows? They cannot command 
these things, but the great prize of all is within their 
grasp—a true life. 

The shoemaker of a village who is known to be 
absolutely just, honorable and faithful to God’s ser- 
vice, will, by the time he reaches middle age, occupy 
a position among his townsfolk from which neither 
noblemen nor millionaires can thrust him. 

The Hindu Vashtu, believing that the soul passes 
through animal forms on its way up to man, cries, 
“Though I be dog, jackal, or ant in the last rudi- 
ments of Nature, I will cleave to Right as the sure 
road up to God.” 

Sir Philip Sydney, after three centuries, is not re- 
membered as poet or soldier, but as the gentleman 
who was true to his highest instincts. 

Why should not any boy resolve to be the Sydney 
of his school, his town, his country? 


+o 
BOASTERS. 


It is pretty safe to disbelieve people who boast of 
bad deeds. There are no liars who will lie as they 
do. 

A young criminal, who is now serving out a term 


| of imprisonment, explained the other day how he 


was led into crime. He was fvolish enough to be- 
| lieve men who told him of the banks they had robbed, 
the bags of money they had stolen and the splendid 


| Democratic Senators who signed the sympathetic 


| message. national conventions became well established. 


statesman; but in 1840 the practice of holding | 


| things they had bought with their booty. 
Thus enticed into bad courses, the credulous young 
| man soon found himself on the uncomfortable side 


But his illness softened the feelings of all; and 
| the message showed that political leaders may 
contend earnestly, even bitterly, over public ques- 
tions, and yet manifest toward each other, in their 
personal relations, courtesy and sympathy, and 
even friendship. 
| There has evidently been a great improvement 
| in this respect, in the intercourse of public men, 
| both on the public arena and in private relations, 
| in the course of years. 

Time was when a Senator, John Randolph, 
| could speak of a President and a Secretary of State 

as “a combination between the Puritan and the 

blackleg” ; when pistols were drawn, not only in 
| the excitable House of Representatives, but in the 
| more sedate chamber of the national Senate ; when 

duels between public men were far from uncom- 
|mon; when every extravagance of violent lan- 
| guage was used by excited partisans toward each 
other. 

It is true that some scenes are still presented in 
Congress and some language is heard, which be- 
token partisan and personal rancor, and which re- 
volt those who read the debates. The debates are 
sometimes smirched with episodes not at all to the 
credit of those who take part in them. Misrepre- 
sentation, abuse, imputations of bad motives are 


without the halls of Congress. 


good feeling generally, between public men of 
opposite parties, than there used to be, is clear 
from many facts. 


late years so rare that it may be fairly said that 
the practice has wholly gone out of fashion. It is 
more than thirty years since the series of chal- 
lenges which arose out of the assault on Senator 
Sumner took place, nor can it be recalled that a 
serious attempt to fight a duel has since been 
made by Congressmen. 

| The last time a fire-arm was produced in the 
| halls of Congress was at a period previous to the 
Civil War. Even personal assaults with cane or 
| fist, which, before the war, were not uncommon, 
| have become very rare events. 

Moreover, in their personal intercourse and in 
the language which they use toward each other; 








Public men 
on opposite sides are often intimate friends. So 
long ago as the time of President Johnson, the 


} 


Two illustrations are given, both from photo-| personal relations between Secretary Seward and 
graphs from life. One represents what may be Thaddeus Stevens were very cordial, although Mr. 
called the very poor, and the other the comforta- 
The latter are a group of Chi- 


bly poor Chinese. 


| 


of Mr. Seward’s presidential chief. 








A duel between two Congressmen has been of | 


Then, however, and for a long time afterward, 
| parties were not so fully organized as they are 
|now. Delegates were chosen in each State in con- 
| formity with local customs. It is only a few years 
| since the delegates “at large” to the Republican 
Conventions—that is, those who represented the 
State—were chosen in Maine by the Republican 
|members of the legislature. And it was then, 
and perhaps later, the custom in some States to 
select the entire delegation at a State convention. 

Such practices, mere matters of convenience at 
the outset, led to abuses. A State convention 
would choose a delegation unanimously in favor 
of one candidate, and the minority had no voice. 
It is now universally the practice to give each dis- 
trict fhe right to elect its own delegates. 

The Republicans have this year, for the first 
time, made a rule that the State and district con- 
ventions shall all be held within a prescribed time. 
The object of this rule is the same as the object 
aimed at in holding elections on the same day,— 
to prevent a few States to forestall the course of 
others by early action. 

Formerly, too, it was not uncommon for a State 
| convention to instruct all the delegates from the 

| State to “‘act as a unit.”” If a majority of one in 
the New York delegation favored any particular 


| 


but too common to our politics, both within and | candidate, all the votes of that great State must | 


be cast for him. This, also, stifled the voice of 


But that there is more courtesy and personal | the minority, and the “unit rule” is no longer | 


| recognized. 

| The Democrats still have one peculiar rule, 
| which has been followed since the Convention of 
1844,—that no person shall be declared nominated 
who does not receive two-thirds of the votes. This 
| rule, in 1844, defeated Mr. Van Buren, and it has 
since defeated other candidates. The Democrats 
have never abandoned the rule, and no other party 
has ever adopted it. 

The parties are now actively engaged in choosing 
their delegates,—indeed, a large part of them have 
been appointed already,—and the leading men of 
each organization are laying out the work of their 
respective conventions. 

There is so much harmony within each party 
that no prolonged contests are anticipated. Some 
| conventions have held protracted sessions, and 
| have found it almost impossible to agree upon 
| candidates and platforms. The most famous con- 
| test was that in the Democratic Convention of 
| 1860. If all goes as well as now seems probable, 
| neither of the great conventions will need more 
| than three days to finish its work. 

As soon as the nominations are made the politi- 





Stevens was a leading spirit in the impeachment | cal excitement will increase, and it will continue 


growing in intensity up to that momentous day in 


of the prison bars—a convict. He there discovered 
that the men who had given themselves out as mag- 
nificent robbers were petty rogues, “in” for stealing 
ten pounds of old iron or snatching a bundle of cigars 
| from a counter. He came to the conclusion that 
there is no magnificence in stealing, and he intends 
to follow the advice of his warden: “Go to sawing 
wood, rather than return to prison again.” 

A Boston man relates an adventure he had in South 
Carolina thirty years ago. He was riding in a stage- 
coach with a few other passengers, one of whom 
proved to be an overseer on a plantation near by. 
The conversation turning upon the slaves, the over- 
seer began to relate his exploits in reducing refrac- 
tory slaves to submission. He told story after story 
of such frightful cruelty that we cannot give the 
slightest idea of their atrocity in these columns. 

His blood-curdling stories did not curdle our friend’s 
blood at all, because it gave him the idea that the 
narrator was merely imposing upon the credulity of 
astranger. Upon reaching his destination, a plant- 
er’s house, he related the story to his host, a gentle- 
man of unquestionable veracity, who proved to him 
that nothing of the kind had ever occurred in the 
county, and could not have occurred without his know- 
ingit. The stranger learned also that it was a not 
uncommon practice among overseers to tell such tales, 
even to one another, which had either no foundation 
in truth, or only a very slight foundation. 
| Where is there a play-ground of a hundred boys 
which does not contain a few specimens of this 
| description, boys who are depraved enough to glory 
in wickedness, without possessing the courage or the 
skill to perpetrate it? Do not believe them; do not 
| listen to them. They are weak and foolish liars. 


| 





| 


inh aan 
SENSITIVE. 

“In Lapland,” says Montesquieu, ‘‘you must flay a 
man to make him feel.” 

Probably most of us have acquaintances who seem 
morally to be endowed with a skin of Laplandic 
toughness, and others who are afflicted in the oppo- 
site direction. Of the two evils that of super-sensi- 
tiveness is undoubtedly the worse, both for the hap- 
piness of its possessor and that of his acquaintances. 

One day you are greeted by a friend with smiles 
and friendly speeches; the next morning, though 
you are not aware of any rupture between you, he is 
cold and distant. If you are worldly-wise, you allow 
him to go his way, and time heals his imaginary 
wound; but if you are impulsive, you possibly in- 
quire, “What on earth is the matter?” 

“Oh, nothing.” 

“But something must be. Do tell me!” 

“Well, after I left you yesterday, I fancied you 
spoke rather coldly when I asked you to go to the 
lecture with me. I wasn’t conscious of having 


offended you, but I couldn’t help feeling a little 
hurt.” 
“Why, bless you, I thought I was cordiality itself!” 
“Oh, you didn’t say anything disagreeable,—and 
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I’m sure if you didn’t mean anything I’m only too 
glad.” 
But such an explanation once made, is sure to be 


repeated for varying reasons and on occasions quite | 


as unimportant. For super-sensitiveness is usually 
a chronic disease; unless its victim fully realizes his 
affliction and resolves to combat it in time, he is 
likely to succumb to it absolutely as years go by. 

He does not mean to make a fuss. He has the 
greatest objection to seeing his friends uncomfort- 
able, but, liable to hurts from every social encounter, 
he cannot help feeling the pain and confessing that 
he feels it. 

WASHINGTON. 


Among the families in Virginia with whom George 
Washington was connected by birth and marriage 
many traditions respecting him are still preserved. 
However trivial they may be, they will probably in- 
terest the readers of the Companion. 

When a boy at school, he never fought with his 
companions, for he said that a man should not con- 
duct himself like an ill-conditioned dog. He drew 
up for his own use, at the age of thirteen, a series of 
rules. The style of these precepts and resolutions 
was rather turgid, but the morality was irreproacha- 
ble. One of them was: 

“To labor to keep alive in my breast that little 
spark of celestial fire called conscience.” 

When he was an officer in the army, he insulted a 
young man, one of his companions, who struck him 
in the face. Washington’s language was, after the 
blow, we are told, ‘“‘strong and offensive.” The other 
officer waited that afternoon for a challenge; but, to 
his astonishment, Washington came himself the next 
morning to call upon him, and made a full apology, 
and frankly acknowledged that he was much to 
blame. 

The reader of the present day can scarcely com- 
prehend how much moral courage such conduct as 
this required at a time when the “honor of a gen- 
tleman” required that a duel must inevitably follow 
an insult. 

It is believed in Virginia families that Washington 
proposed to an heiress, Miss Cary, who was deeply 
attached to him. Her father refused him on account 
of his poverty. She afterward married Mr. Edward 
Ambler. During the war, she was an enthusiastic 
supporter of the American cause. 

General Lafayette, retreating before Cornwallis, 
stopped at her country-seat. Mrs. Ambler called her 
son, a boy of fifteen, into her chamber, and, buckling 
on his sword, said: 

“Join General Lafayette until your country is free. 
Return to me with honor, or return no more.” She 


died before her son returned again, though he helped | 


to win honor for himseif and freedom for his coun- 
try. 

One of the most touching anecdotes of Washing- 
ton is told by Bishop Meade of Virginia. The small- 
pox broke out among his slaves. Word reached him 
from the plantation late at night. He started on 
horseback and rode until morning, stopping only at 
a church by the way, there to pray to God for the 
lives of the poor creatures dependent on him. 


—— +0 
CHILDREN IN MINES. 


Probably most of us who read Mrs. Browning’s 
“Cry of the Children” regard it merely as a very 
touching poem, without in the least realizing the tor- 
ture of incessant work and privation which suggested 
it. In “Fifty Years Ago,” however, Mr. Walter 
Besant forces us to consider practically the sorrows 
of children working in factories and mines, a hun- 
dred years ago and later. 

In 1801, owing to constant labor and neglected 
sanitary precautions, an epidemic broke out among 
English mill operatives, and the owners were alarmed 
lest they should lose their workmen. The public be- 
came interested, and in 1802, an act was passed limit- 
ing the working hours of children to twelve. This 
was bad enough, but it was peace and rest compared 
with the preceding state of affairs. 

The reform continued until it was enacted that 
children under thirteen should not work more than 
forty-eight hours a week; the time of those under 
eighteen was limited to sixty-eight hours. The fac- 
tories thus failing to profit overmuch by children’s 
labor, the little creatures were condemned to the 
mines. 

A boy or girl six years old was lowered into those 
deep and gloomy pits, and placed behind a door which 
they were to open when the truck went through, and 
keep shut at other times. 

This work began at four in the morning and lasted 
for twelve hours, in pitch darkness. If the child 
cried or neglected its work, it was beaten. In winter 
the darkness comes on so early that, during those 
months, the children did not see daylight at all, and, 
indeed, they were almost always so stupefied when 
brought to the pit’s mouth, as to care for little but 
sleep. 

When a child grew strong enough, it was promoted 
to the office of drawer or thrutcher, having, in the 
first instance, to drag the trucks along the galleries 
by a chain, sometimes, on account of the low height 
of the galleries, crawling on all fours. The thrutch- 
ers pushed the trucks with their heads and hands, 
and although they wore thick caps, the work was 
sure to make the top of the head bald. 

So many children were wanted that in a colliery 
employing four hundred people there were one hun- 
dred under twenty, and fifty-six under thirteen years 
of age. 

Reform came slowly, but it did at last put an end 
to this wholesale oppression of children. 


——_—_~+oe—_—__—_— 
BACK AND HEAD. 


“Brown is like necessity—he knows no law,” used 
to be said of a certain huge, pompous member of 
the bar of Western New York. 

One morning the village street which separated the 
court-house from the tavern was ankle-deep with 
water, owing to a heavy rainfall during the night. 

Brown stood looking at the water from the tavern 
piazza, and so did White, another member of the 
bar, who, though physically a dwarf, was a brilliant 
and powerful lawyer. 

“White, my dear little fellow, what will you do?” 


can get across the street; you will drown. I shall 
have to take you across on my back.” 

“If you should,” retorted White, “you would have 
more law on your back than you ever had in your 
head.” 


+> 
TABLE BEVERAGES. 


The three principal table beverages of civilized 
people, after water, are coffee, tea and chocolate. 
Their characteristics and their effect on the human 
system are described as follows: Chocolate, from its 
large proportion of albumen, is the most nutritive 
beverage, but, at the same time, from its quantity of 
fat, the most difficult to digest. Its aromatic sub- 
stances, however, strengthen the digestion. 


A cup of chocolate is an excellent restorative and 
invigorating refreshment even for weak persons, 
provided their digestive organs are not too delicate. 
Cardinal Richelieu attributed to chocolate his health 
and hilarity during his later years. 

Tea and coffee do not afford this advantage. Albu- 
men in tea leaves and legumin in coffee berries are 
represented in very scanty proportions. The praise 
of tea and coffee as nutritive substances is therefore 
hardly warranted. 

Tea and coffee, though of themselves not difficult 
of digestion, tend to disturb the digestion of albumi- 
nous substances by precipitating them from their 
dissolved state. Milk, therefore, if mixed with tea 
or coffee, is more difficult of digestion than if taken 
alone, and coffee alone, without cream, promotes 


‘ digestion after dinner by increasing the secretion of 


the dissolving juices. 

The volatile oil of coffee and the empyreumatic 
and aromatic matters of chocolate accelerate the cir- 
culation, which, on the other hand, is calmed by tea. 

Tea and coffee both excite the activity of the brain 
and nerves. Tea, it is said, increases the power of 
digesting the impressions we have received, creates 
a thorough meditation, and, in spite of the move- 
ments of thoughts, permits the attention to be fixed 
upon a certain subject. 

On the other hand, if tea is taken in excess, it 
causes an increased irritability of the nerves, charac- 
terized by sleeplessness, with a general feeling of 
restlessness and trembling of the limbs. 

Coffee, also, if taken in excess, produces sleepless- 
ness and many baneful effects very similar to those 
arising from tea drinking. Coffee, however, produces 
greater excitement, and a sensation of restlessness 
and heat ensues. For throwing off this condition 
fresh air is the best antidote. 


—— 
FIGHTING IT OUT. 


General Custer was as determined in defending his 
friends, and on insisting on their rights, as he was 
in dealing with his foes. His wife, in “Tenting on 
the Plains,” tells the following story of an incident 
which happened in Ohio, just after the war, when 
the general, with his family, was on the way to 
Texas: j 





The train had stopped for dinner, and every one 
made a rush for the dining-hall. No place had been 
provided for servants, and General Custer seated 
‘liza, the colored maid, between himself and his 
wife at the table. Presently the proprietor appeared, 
and told the general that no colored person could be 
allowed to occupy such a place. 

“My husband,” says Mrs. Custer, “quietly replied 
that he had been obliged to give the woman that 
place, as the house had provided no other. 

“The determined man still stood threateningly over 
us, and Eliza uneasily and nervously tried to go. I 
trembled, and my fork failed to carry the food, owin; 
to a very wobbly arm. The general firmly refused, 
the staff rose about us, and all along the table up 
sprang men we had supposed to be citizens, as they 
were in the dress of civilians. 

***General, stand your ground!’ they cried. ‘We’ll 
back you. The woman shall have food.’ 

“The proprietor shrank back to his desk, the gen- 
eral and his hungry staff went on eating as calmly as 
ever; Eliza hung her embarrassed head, and her 
mistress idly twirled her useless fork—while the pro- 
prietor made a dollar and a half,clear gain, on two 
women too frightened to swallow a mouthful. 

“T spread a sandwich for Eliza, while the general, 
mindful of the returning hunger of the terrified 
woman, and perfectly indifferent as to making him- 
self ridiculous with parcels, marched by the infuriated 
but subdued bully, with either a whole pie or some 
such modest capture in his hand.” 


— 
IN THE DARK. 


Von Mohl, who recently died at Stuttgart, over 
eighty years of age, renounced a title in deference to 
his democratic convictions. He was a bitter enemy 
of Prussia and a life-long opponent of the Hohen- 
zollerns. An anecdote of his absent-mindedness and 
the clever way he recovered himself is told by the 
New York Tribune: 


Sitting one day in his study, some one unexpectedly 

rapped at his door, and he called out, “Come in.” 

ne of the Ministers of State entered, and havin 
said “‘Good-day,”’ was surprised to find himself sud- 
denly in the dark. 

But the cause was apparent. Von Mohl, having 
chanced to pass his hand over his head, found to his 
consternation that he had forgotten his wig, and be- 
ing very vain, had blown the candles out, recovered 
the appendage, and then, with an apology for his 
absent-mindedness, relighted them. 

But the minister had not failed to note the trans- 
formation which the few minutes had made, chang- 
ing a head upon which not a hair grew into one cov- 
ered with raven locks. 


———~+9>—__—_ 
EASY TO HIT. 


The following anecdote admits of wide and varied 
application. Most of us can apply it to ourselves if 
we will. It was the story of a minister who, preach- 
ing in the pulpit of a brother clergyman, said some 
strong things about racing and fast horses. 


He was told after the sermon that he had touched 
one of their best members at a tender point. 

“Well,” said the preacher, “I cannot change my 
sermon for him.”’ 

In the evening the man was introduced to the min- 
ister, who said, ‘I understand that what I said 
touched one of your weaknesses. I assure you that I 
was altogether unconscious of the weakness when I 
said it.” 

“Oh, never mind,” said the man. “It is a poor ser- 
mon that does not hit me somewhere.” 


+> 
WHY HE INTERRUPTED. 


It is very trying to find one’s self thrust suddenly 
into prominence, with no prospect whatever of prov- 
ing his fitness for such elevation. 


A certain Parisian lady is the autocrat of her own 
entertainments, and when “lions” dine with her, she 
is in the habit of giving each guest his turn in speak- 
ing. One evening, Monsieur Renan was talking, and 
another guest ventured upon a remark in an under- 
tone. 

He was peremptorily silenced, but when Monsieur 
Renan had finished, the hostess touched a little silver 
bell at her side, and said: ‘“‘Now, ret can speak.” 

“But, my dear madame,” rejoined her guest, ‘I 











said Brown, with a patronizing air. ‘You never 


only wanted to ask for some more spinach!” 


| DINNER SETS of LIS pieces, with $20 orders, and a HOST 
of other Premiums. 
the largest Tea and Coffee business, in Boston. Send 


Cash Prices for our Premiums, at less than Whole- 
sale Prices. L 


801 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 








Payson’s is the simplest Ink for decorative work. 
Established 50 years. Sold by all Stationers. (Adv. 





That tired feeling is overcome, and appetite and 
strength given by Hood’s Sarsaparilla. [ 





To 


Madame Patti for the past 
year has used no toilet ac- 
cessories except the Reca- 
mier Preparations. If you 
are afflicted with pimples, 
black-heads, liver spots, or 
bad complexion, you can be 
cured, Nature intended your 

skin to be perfect; it is your 
a Send to 
RIET HUB- 
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54 Park Place, New York City, for circulars. 
2 If you mention this paper you will receive a free 
packet of the Recamier Toilet Powder. 


Music Almost Given Away 


To introduce Woodward’s Musical Monthly ($1.00 per 
year) and our new illustrated Catalogues of sheet music 
and premiums in every family having a piano or organ, 
we will, on receipt of 20c. for postage, send free samples 
with ten complete pieces of our very latest popular Vocal 
and Instrumental music, full stze (1144 x 13 inches), 
printed on elegant heavy music paper, and would cost 
$4.00 at music stores. We also publish the latest success, 

“If the Waters Could Speak as They Flow.” 


A very beautiful and ular song and chorus; mailed 
for 60 cents. WILL 3 WOODWARD & CO., 
2 and 844 Broadway, New York. 


CLUB 
RDERS 


We have made a specialty since 1877 of givingas Pre- 
iniums te those who get up Clubs or purchase Tea 
and Coffee, in large quantities, Dinner and Tea Sets, 
Gold-Band Sets, Silverware, &c. Teas of all kinds 
| from 30 cts, to 75 cts. per pound. We do avery large Tea 
| and Coffee business, besides sending out from to 90 

CLUB ORDERS each day. SILVER-PLATED CASTERS as 
Premiums, with $5, $7, and $10 orders. WHITE TEA 
SETS with $10 orders. DECORATED TEA SETS with $11 
orders, GOLD-BAND or MOSS-ROSE SETs of 44 pieces, or 

















We carry the largest stock, and do 


ostal (and mention this paper) for our large illustrated 
»rice and Premium List of 106 pages, containing also 
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The above is a fair sample 
the common erasive rubber. 








Will not smooch the surface of anything 
It is 
made from the finest erasive compound, 
formed into teeth, that when applied brush 
the lead from the surface, without soiling 
or destroying the finish of even the finest 
TISSUE PAPER. With this the finest line 
can be taken from a drawing without in- 
jury to the balance. DRAFTSMEN, ARCH- _ 
ITECTS. BOOK-KEEPERS. and all who wish 
to correct their work neatly, can do so by 
using Bailey’s Erasive Brush. 


PRICE, 15 CENTS. 


Sent, post-paid on receipt of price. 
AGENTS WANTED. 


C.J. BAILEY & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS, 


132 PEARL STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


on which pencil marks are drawn. 
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Freezer. 





PATENT TRIPLE 


WHITE MOUN 


(3) MOTION 


TAIN FREEZER. 


EVERYWHERE ACKNOWLEDGED AS THE 


= MOST PERFECT ICE-CREAM FREEZER EVER MADE. 


It will thoroughly MIX aad BEAT the Cream during the freezing process 
8s not, and cannot be, accomplished in any other Freezer. 
The Cream does not come in contact with any Galvanized surface; 
therefore, there can be no 
The B 
made of the best quality of Tin Plate, and will last for years. The Tubs 
are absolutely waterproof, and bound with heavy galvanized Iron Hoops. The 
Gearing, and all Irons attached to tub, are galvanized, to prevent rustin 
For sale by all enterprising dealers. 
“White Mountain,” and don’t buy any other. 
WARRANTED TO FREEZE CREAM IN ONE-HALF THE TIME 
OF ANY OTHER FREEZER IN EXISTENCE. 
COMPLETE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE MAILED FREE UPON APPLICATION TO 


WHITE MOUNTAIN FREEZER CoO., 


danger from zinc poisoning by using this 
eaters are Malleable Lron and Tinned. The Cans are 


Inquire for them. Insist upon getting the 


142 Hollis Street, Nashua, N. H. 





Weary Women 


Gain strength and vitality by the use of 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. Thousands of such 
women are proving the value of this well 
known and reliable medicine. It strength- 
ens the digestive organs, enriches the blood, 
and gives firmness to all the nerves and 
tissues of the body. The only $1 Sarsapa- 
rilla actually worth $5 a bottle. 

C. H. Keyes, Druggist, Dixon, Ill., writes: “I 
have sold five times as much Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 
this season as in any previous year.” 

“ Ayer’s Sarsaparilla has done me great good. 
I was all run down before I began taking it. and 
now [am 

Gaining in Strength 
every day. I intend taking one more bottle to 
restore my health perfectly.”— Alice West, 
Jefferson, W. Va. 

“I suffered from h gestion, and 
debility, and scarcely ‘had strength to drag my- 
self about the house. Ayer’s Sarsaparilla has 
worked a marvelous change in my case. I now 
feel as strong and well as ever.”— Mrs. M. M. 
Lewis, A st., Lowell, Mass. 

Mrs. C. Kennedy, of 787 Pacific st., Brooklyn, 
N. Y., testifies that she was afflicted four years 
with nervous prostration and other complaints. 
Mind and body seemed to have given out to- 
gether. The doctors’ prescriptions being of no 
avail, she at last began the use of 


3 
Ayer’s Sar 
saparilla. “Now,” she writes, “I can scarcely 
believe I had ever been ill.” 


Made by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
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Tired Men 


Are wonderfully helped by the use of Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla. There is no better tonic and 
nervine. It eradicates all impurity from the 
biood, and imparts strength and stamina to 
body and mind. The best alterative medi- 
cine for either old or young. Be sure you 
get Ayer’s Sarsaparilla and no other. It 
is the standard blood-purifier. 


“Thad been troubled for years with nervous- 
ness and debility. Ayer’s Sarsaparilla cured 
me.” — T. McCarthy, 36 Winter st., Lowell, Mass. 

“I have used Ayer’s Sarsaparilla in my family 
for the past twenty years, and can truly say that 
it has accomplished the desired result in every 
instance. I consider it the best blood-purifier in 
the market.”— Capt. G. W. Chase, Gardiner, Me. 

Henry Lamb, Somerville, Mass., after suffering 
for some time from debility, was cured by using 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. He urges others, similarly 
afflicted, to try the same remedy. 

William P. Stearns, 9 Free st., Portland, Me., 
testifies: “I suffered for years from a low con- 
dition of the blood and general debility, with 
severe pains in my back and shoulders. I have 
been greatly helped bya few bottles of Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla, and take every opportunity to speak 
of my cure to those who are afflicted as I was.” 

“About two years agoI was prostrated with 
nervous debility, so that I was hardly able to do 
anything. No doctoring did me any good. 
Finally, I tried Ayer’s Sar- 


saparilla, 


and three bottles restored me.”—J. B. Mohn, 
Shiloh, Ohio. 








Price $1 ; six bottles, $5. Worth $5 a bottle. 








The Chicago Air Rifle. ° 





The force of compressed air is enormous. By means of 
it, an immense shell has been hurled for a distance of over two 
miles. Heretofore, air rifles as powerful as the one we here 


offer have been quite costly. 


By means of new inventions and modes of construction a powerful Air Gun is within reach of all. We are 
certain that for ease in loading, and accuracy of aim, this Air Gun is all that can be desired. 


It’s a boy’s gun, yet men and women are enchanted with it. No powder or caps. Nonoise. Not dangerous 
to handle. Just the thing for target practice. By its use a person can become a perfect shot. It is 33 inches long. 
The air chamber and all working parts are made of brass and steel. The stock is maple, nicely stained and 
varnished, representing rosewood. 

The barrel has a perfect device for holding the ball tight to place. The plunger or piston is of brass, turned 
to fit the air chamber perfectly. The spiral spring that drives the plunger is of the very best of steel, and made 
especially for this purpose. This Air Rifle will throw a bullet several hundred feet, and will kill a feathered pest 
at 50 feet. 

The Chicago Air Rifle complete, consists of 1 Air Rifle, 1 Target, 1 Dart, 100 Bullets and Directions. 
Price, $2.00. It must be sent by express, and charges paid by purchaser. 


Publishers Youth's Companion. PERRY MASON & CO., 41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





MAY 17, 1888, 








MAY. 

Th. 17. Jchn Jay, first Chief Justice, died, 1829. 

Fr. 18. General Zach. Taylor crossed the Rio Grande, 1846. 
Sa. 19. Rhode Island Government organized, 1647. 
Su. 20. Alaska purchased from Russia, 1867. 

Mo. 21. Vicksburg fully invested, 1863. 

Tu. 22. Provincial Congress of New York met, 1775. 
We. 23. General Ambrose E. Burnside born, 1824. 





For the Companion. 
THE MOUNTAIN LAUREL. 


A childish gladness stays my feet, 

As through the winter woods I go, 
Behind some frozen ledge to meet 

A kalmia shining through the snow. 


I see it, beauteous as it stood 
Ere autumn’s glories paled and fled, 
And sigh no more in pensive mood, 
“My leafy oreads all are dead.” 


1 hear its foliage move, like bells 
On rosaries strung, and listening there, 

Forget the icy wind that tells | 
Of turfless fields, and forests bare. } 


All gently with th’ inclement scene | 
I feel its glossy verdure blend ;— 

I bless that lovely evergreen 
As heart in exile hails a friend. 


Its boughs, by tempest scarcely stirred, | 
Are tents beneath whose emerald fold 

The rabbit and the snowbound bird 
Forget the world is white and cold. } 


And still, mid ruin undestroyed, | 
neen arbor with the fadeless crown, | 
Its brightness warms the frosty void, | 
And softens winter’s surliest frown. | 


But ah, when sunshine comes apace, | 
And Nature’s lavish hand repays 

Her sylvan darling’s duteous grace | 
That cheered her dark and lonely days, | 


All greener gleams the laurel’s crest 
In Spring’s wild rivalry of green, 

And, coy to Pheebus’ ardent quest, 
Our virgin Daphne still is queen. 


The April naiads bathe its feet, 
Its locks the May-time fairies prune, 
Till Flora robes her tree complete, 
Enchantress of the woods of June. 


Then sweet through shadiest copse and brake, 
Its blossoms burst, a white surprise, 

And all its dreaming witcheries wake 
To charm the forest wanderer’s eyes. 


Or, midway up the mountain’s height, 
With rosier tint in morning’s ray, 
Its new regalia of delight 
Makes all the rocks and ridges gay. 
And lovers from its kirtle’s hem | 
Braid amulets, and summer’s joy 
Smiles in its plumy diadem 
To eager hearts of girl and boy. 
O vestal of the wilderness! 
o other growth of Beauty’s loom 
Hath living emblem like thy dress, 
So rich of leaf, so rare of bloom. 
THERON Brown. 


—_ —  =tOr CC 
For the Companion, 
“ONE SQUARE INCH.” 
One of the most hopeless cases ever brought 
into the great Moyamensing Prison in Philadel- | 
phia was a negress, who was convicted of a crime 
of violence. She was a huge, fierce animal, who 
had been born and had lived in the slums of 
Alaska Street. She was a drunkard and dissolute 
from childhood. She had never been a mother nor 
wife, and knew nothing of the softening influences 
which come to the worst woman in either relation. 
The chaplain, after she had been under his 
charge for six months, shook his head hopelessly 

and passed by her cell without a word. 

One day the matron, taking a bunch of soiled 
scarlet flowers from her hat, threw them to “Deb” 
carelessly, with a pleasant word or two. The 
woman started in astonishment, and then thanked 
her earnestly. The next day the matron saw the 
flowers, each leaf straightened and smoothed, 
pinned up on the wall of the cell. Deb, in a gen- 
tle voice, called attention to them, praised their 
beauty, and tried, in her clumsy way, to show 
how much pleasure they had given her. 

“That woman,” said the matron to the chaplain, 
“has the rarest of all good qualities. She is grate- 
ful. There is one square inch of good ground in 
which to plant your seed.” 

The matron herself planted the seed. Every 
day she showed some little kindness to the poor, 
untamed creature, who was gradually softened and 
subdued simply by affection for this, her first 
friend, whom she followed like a faithful dog. 

By-and-by the matron took her as a helper in 
the ward, a favor given only to the convicts whose 
conduct deserved reward. Deb was orderly, quiet 
and neat from sheer gratitude only. The matron’s 
hold upon the woman grew stronger each day. 
At last she told her the story of the Saviour’s 
sacrifice. Deb listened with wide, eager eyes. 

“He died for me—me!”’ she said. 

The matron gave up her position, but when Deb 
was discharged she took her into her house as a 
servant, trained, taught her, cared for her body 
and soul, always planting her seeds in that ‘one 
square inch of good ground.” 

Deb became a humble, faithful Christian. ‘He 
died for me,” was the thought which lightened 
her darkened soul. e 

“The recognition of his one good trait has 
helped many a man to self-respect and to virtue,” 
a well-known American poet said lately, and 
added, ‘‘When I was in Florida, I was surprised 
to see sO many orange-trees set out under enor- 
mous live-oaks streaming with malarious moss. 

‘It seemed as if the great trees must kill the 


| oaks to die and thus force them to contribute to 


| not help seeing a parable in the trees.” 


| | yd will sometime catch a wise man napping; even 





the growth of the orange-groves. Around Ocala 
for miles, the young orange-trees bloom and bear 
beneath the skeletons of great, dead trees. I could 


+r 
‘. “GOOD ENOUGH.” 

“Good enough” and “that will do” kave ruined 
many a boy’s prospects. When the task has been 
done as well as he can do it, then it “will do,” and 
not till then. There is an important lesson in the 








following story for heedless boys. John has taken a | 
shovelful of ashes out of the stove, and says to him- | 
self, as he puts the shovel away, “There, I guess that , 
will do. The pan isn’t empty, but it’s near enough; 
nobody will see it. If I can get the store swept in 


| about five minutes, I can finish that story in the 


Fireside Companion before any one comes.” 


The store was swept very much as the stove had 
been cleaned. The open spaces presented a very 
good appearance, but out-of-the-way corners and | 
underneath boxes and barrels told a different story. 

However, John said it was “good enough.” The 
story was finished, and the paper hidden out of sight | 
before the clerks arrived. Then Mr. Willis, the pro- 
prietor, came in, bade them all ‘Good-morning!” 
glanced around the store, and went into his private | 
office. Presently he called John. 

“Take these letters to the office as soon as you can. | 
They will be just in time for the nine o’clock mail. | 


| Come right back.” | 


John hurried to the office as he had been bidden, 
but, having deposited the letters safely, saw no more 
reason for haste. Indeed, he even indulged in a 

ame of marbles before returning to his work. When 
ne entered the store again, Mr. Willis made no com- 
ment on his tardiness, but remarked, ‘Well, John, | 
I’ve almost learned my lesson.” 

John stared. “What lesson, sir?” 

“Why, the one you’ve been teaching me lately.” | 

John was more puzzled than ever, and all day long 
he wondered what lesson he could possibly teach Mr. 
Willis. The next morning John’s work was done as | 
speedily as before, and no better. Mr. Willis came | 
before the clerks, and sent John out on an errand. | 
While he was gone, the gentleman, with a quiet 
smile, began to investigate the corners that John | 
thought “nobody would see.”” When he returned, 
Mr. Willis said: | 

“John, I told you yesterday I had almost learned | 
my lesson. To-day I know it thoroughly. Would 
you like to hear it?” 

“Yes, sir.” | 

“You have been teaching me how well I could get | 
along without you. I thought the stove needed clean- 
ing and the store sweeping every morning, but it 
seems they don’t. So I shall not need you longer 
than this week.” 


—~+>— 
CATCH QUESTIONS. 


It is always a delight to a school-boy tq propound 
to his teacher “catch questions” in mathematics that 
the teacher cannot answer. Usually these catch 
questions, or propositions, are of little importance, 
and the object of them is simply to elicit absurd re- 
plies from those to whom they are put. Temple Bar 
gives several such questions, a few of which are new 
and the others as ‘old as the hills,” but new, prob- 
ably, to some school-boys and girls. ; 








If a goose weighs ten pounds and a half its own 
weight, what is the weight of the goose? Who has | 
not been tempted to reply on the instant, fifteen | 
pounds ?—the correct answer being, of course, twenty 
pounds. Indeed, it is astonishing what a very simple 


the following have been known to succeed : 
How many days would it take to cut up a piece of 
cloth fifty yards long, one yard being cut off every 


day? 

A snail climbing up apes twenty feet high, ascends 

five feet every day, and slips down four feet every 
night. How long will the snail take to reach the top 
of the post? 
A wise man having a window one yard high and 
one yard wide, and requiring more light, enlarged 
his window to twice its former size; yet the window 
was still only one yard high and one yard wide. 
How was this done? 

This is a catch question in geometry, as the preced- 

ing were catch questions in arithmetic. The window 
was diamond shaped at first, and was afterward 
made square. 
As to the two former, perhaps it is scarcely neces- 
sary seriously to point out that the answer to the first 
is not fifty days, but forty-nine; and to the second, 
not twenty days, but sixteen—since the snail who 
gains one foot each day for fifteen days, climbs on 
the sixteenth day to the top of the pole, and there 
remains. 

A man walks round a pole, on the top of which is a 
monkey. As the man moves, the monkey turns on 
the top of the pole so as still to keep face to face with 
the man. Query: When the man has gone round the 
pole, has he, or has he not, gone round the monkey? 

The answer which will occur at first sight to most 

rsons is that the man has not gone round the mon- 

ey since he has never been behind it. The correct 
answer, however, as ided by Ki ge, in the 
pages of which this momentous question has been 
argued, is that the man has gone round the monkey 
in going round the pole. 


AO 
HOT WIND. 


An English traveller, crossing the Arabian Desert, 
noticed one noon that sudden gusts of burning wind 
began to blow by fits from the south, while the air 
grew every moment more oppressive. He and his 
companion had heard of the simoom, of course, but 
had been disposed to treat the stories of its destruc- 
tiveness as nothing but travellers’ tales. Now, how- 
ever, they were near to proving their truth, even to 
the very last particular. 


We turned to ask Salem what all this meant, but 
he had already wrapped his face in his mantle, and, 
crouching on the neck of his camel, he answered not 
a word. The two Shererat Bedouins had taken a 
similar position, and were equally silent. 

At last, after repeated interrogations, Salem, in- 
stead of replying directly to our questions, pointed 
to a small black —_ at no great dis- 
tance in front, and said: 

“Try to reach that; if we can get there, we are 
saved.” He added, ‘Take care your camels do not 
stop and lie down,” and then, giving his own several 
vigorous blows, he relapsed into muffled silence. 

e looked anxiously toward the tent; it was a 
hundred yards or more distant. Meanwhile the gusts 
grew hotter and more violent, and it was only by re- 
peated efforts that we could urge our beasts forward. 

The horizon rapidly darkened to a deep violet hue, 
and seemed to draw in like a curtain on every side, 
while at the same time a stifling blast, as though 
from some enormous oven opening right on our path, 
blew steadily under the gloom. 

In spite of all we could do, our camels began to 
turn round and round, and bend their knees prepara- 
tory to lying down. The simoom was fairly upon us. 

Of course we had followed our Arabs’ example by 
muffling our faces, and now, with blows and kicks, 
we forced the staggering animals onward to the only 
asylum within reach. So dark was the atmosphere 
and so burning the heat that it seemed as if hell had 











groves. But the orange-trees will cause the great 


| risen from the earth, or descended from above. 


But we were yet in time, and at the moment when 
the worst of the concentrated poison-blast was upon 
us we were already prostrate within the tent, with 
our heads well wrapped up, almost suffocated, indeed, 
but safe, while our camels lay without as if dead, 
their long necks stretched out on the sand. 

We remained thus for about ten minutes, during 
which a still heat, like that of red-hot iron slowly 
passing over us, was alone to be felt. Then the tent 
walls began again to flap in the returning gusts, and 
announced that the worst was over. 

We got up, half dead with exhaustion, and uncov- 
ered our faces. My comrades looked more like corpses 
than living men, and so, I suppose, did I. owever, 
I could not forbear, in spite of warnings, to step out 
and look at the camels. They were still lying flat, as 
if they had been shot. The air was yet darkish; but 
before long it regained its usual dazzling clearness. 

During the whole time that the simoom lasted, the 
atmosphere was entirely free from sand or dust. 


a 
A RHYME. 


Babe, if rhyme be none 
For that sweet, small word 
Babe, the sweetest one 
Ever heard, 


Right it is and meet 
hyme should keep not true 
Time with such a sweet 
Thing as you. 


Meet it is that rhyme 
Should not gain such grace: 
What is April’s prime 
To your face? 


What to yours is May’s 
Rosiest smile? what sound 
Like your laughter sways 
All hearts round? 
None can tell in metre 
Fit for ears on earth 
What sweet star grew sweeter 
At your birth. 


Wisdom doubts what may be; 
Hope, with smile sublime, 
Trusts; but neither, baby, 
Knows the rhyme. 


Wisdom lies down lonely; 
Hope keeps watch from far; 
None but one seer only 
he star. 
Love alone, with yearning 
Heart for astrolabe, 
Takes the star’s height, burning 
O’er the babe. 
—Algernon Charles Swinburne, 


“DER CAN.” 
Mr. Fox, a New York lawyer, tells the juries nice 





| little stories with a moral, which he keeps in stock 


and ready for use. One of these, reported by the 
New York Tribune, is reserved for desperate cases. 
“Gentlemen,” he says, “the position of this plaintiff 
reminds me of an incident in my very early connec- 
tion with the bar I was trying a case for a fire 
insurance company. The plaintiff was a Hebrew 
lady, whose premises had been burned to the ground, 
a total loss. They were insured with my client, and 
he was called upon to pay the policy. 


“The more he studied that fire the more convinced 
he was that it began by the aid of a match and kero- 
sene oil, and yet there was no positive, no legal evi- 
dence of arson. But he felt so sure of it that he de- 
cided to stand a suit at law rather than pay the policy. 
The suit was brought and the pense took the stand. 
She told a clever story, clearly establishing an alibi, 
and for the life of me I could not break her down. 

“I probed here and there and everywhere, but she 
had her tale by heart and I couldn’t discover a single 
weak spot. At last, I ears up in despair and sat 
down. A juror rose. He was of her own race and a 
most peculiar expression was on his face, a look of 
real, deep poy curiosity and interest. 

**‘Off te court blease,’ he said, ‘may I osk der vit- 
ness somedings? Idt vas fery imbordant.’ 

***Certainly,’ answered the judge. 

“The juror cocked up his eye in the most curious 
way, laid his long forefinger on his long nose and 
said: ‘Vat did you do mit der can?’ 

“Now, gentlemen, there had been no mention of 
any canin the case. Nobody had suggested a can, 
and yet that question caused the witness to turn red, 
hesitate, stumble. Finally she said she didn’t know 
what he meant. 

“Oh yah,’ he answered, ‘you know vat I means. 
Vat did you do mit der can?’ 

“That question saved us. She gave no answer and 
the jury ound a verdict for my client without leav- 
ing their seats. After the trial I thanked the juror, 
and asked him how he came to think of the question. 

« «Vy, easy enuff,’ he said, shrugging his shoulders. 
‘I vanted ter know. Ve alvays haf gret droubles mit 
dercans. She hadt done dot pizness so vell dot I vas 
fery ankshus der know mineselluf alretty yust vat 
she did mit der can.’” 

Then Mr. Fox would glance in sad rebuke at the 
opposing party and say: “Ah, gentlemen, if we only 
knew int is case what was done with the tell-tale 
can! 

aa 
HIDDEN DANGERS. 


The traveller in a mountainous country often meets 
with unexpected dangers. Among those which the 
Rocky Mountain explorer sometimes meets, Park- 
man in his “Oregon Trail” mentions one which is of 
a character to give one “the shivers” in thinking of 
the chance of such a peril: 

Again we moved forward down the | volley, 
where soon after we came upon what seemed a wide 
and very shallow ditch, incrusted at the bottom with 
white clay, dried and cracked in the sun. 

Under this fair outside, Reynal’s eye detected the 
signs of lurking mischief. He called to me to stop, 


and threw it into the ditch. 

To my amazement it fell with a dull splash, break- 
ing at once through the thin crust, and 
round the hole a yellowish creamy fluid, into which 
it sank and disappeared. A _ stick, five or six feet 
long, lay on the ground, and with this we sounded 
the insidious abyss close to its edge. It was just pos- 
sible to touch the bottom. 

Places like this are numerous in the Rocky Moun- 
tains. The buffalo, in his blind and heedless walk, 
often plunges into them unawares. Down he sinks; 
one snort of terror, one convulsive struggle, and the 
slime calmly flows above his shaggy head, the languid 
undulations of its sleek and placid surface alone 
betraying how the powerful monster writhes in his 
death-throes below. 


——- +9 - ——_ 
FAMILIAR. 


During Mr. Palgrave’s visit to Arabia, he was 
much amused with the simplicity and straightfor- 
wardness of the proceedings in the Arabian courts. 
As he says, a lawyer would stand but a poor show in 
such a country, where everybody has eloquence and 
presence of mind enough to defend his own cause. 
One day he was on a visit of mere politeness at the 
castle; the customary ceremonies had been gone 
through with, and business, at first interrupted by 
his entrance, had resumed its course. 


A Bedouin was pleading his cause before Hamood, 


and accusing some one of having forcibly taken away 


his camel. 





he governor was seated, with an air of 


and then alightin from his horse, picked up a stone } 


spattering | 


| intense vity, in his corner, half leaning on a cush- 
ion, while the Bedouin, cross-legged on the ground 
before him and within six feet of his person, flour- 
ished in his hand a large reaping-hook, such as is 
used here for cutting grass. 
Energetically a with this graceful im- 
| plement, he thus challenged his judge’s attention : 
“You, Hamood, do you hear?” (at the same time 
stretching out the hook toward the governor so as 
, almost to reach his body, as if he meant to rip him 
|open.) ‘He has taken from me my camel; have you 
| called God to mind?” (again putting his weapon 
| close to the unflinching magistrate.) 
| The camel is my camel, do you hear?” (with an- 
| other reminder from the reaping-hook.) “He is 
mine by God’s award, and yours, too; do you hear, 
child?” and so on, while Hamood sat without mov- 
| ing a muscle of face or limb till some one of the coun- 
sellors quieted the plaintiff with: 
“Remember God, child. i 
you shall not be wronged.” 
Then the judge called on the witnesses to say their 
say, and on their confirmation of the Bedouin’s 
statement, gave orders to two of his satellites to 
search for and bring before him the accused party, 
while he added to the Bedouin, “All right, daddy, 
you shall have your own; put your confidence in 
God,” and composedly motioned him back to his 
| place. 


It is of no consequence; 








nh Aa 
BAG-NET FISHING. 


Among the legacies left by the old Caribs to the 
negroes of the West Indies are patterns of canoes 
and methods of fishing. At Roseau, Dominica, Mr. 
| Froude saw a novel form of fishing inherited from 

the Caribs. Enormous shoals of white fish, the size 
|of herrings, come in upon the shore of the island, 
seeking the shallow waters to avoid the kingfish and 
| bonitos, who find the small creatures good eating. 


The wooden pier of the port runs out a hundred 
and fifty feet into the sea, and is a platform standing 
' on piles, with openings from which stairs lead down 
to landing stages. 
| Mr. Froude, looking down the staircase and seeing 
| among the piles thousands of white fish inclosed in a 
| long net carried round the pier, wondered how the 
| net was to be drawn among the piles, or what was 
next to be done. 

He was not left long in ignorance. The fishermen 
produced a circular bag-net made of fine, strong 
thread and colored a light green that it might be in- 
visible in the sea. 

They let this net carefully down between the piles, 
and the current caused it to spread open. Two black 
boys then dived, and could be seen swimming about 
under the water, hunting the fish like sharks, and 
driving them before them. 

The fishermen on the pier waited till they saw as 
many fish driven into the bag-net as they could trust 
the meshes to bear the weight of. Then they drew a 
cord which closed the net. 

The net and its contents were hoisted intoa boat, 
carried ashore and emptied. The net was then 
brought back and spread again for a fresh haul. 


4Or — 
MAGIC FISH. 


Make a very small hole in each end of a fresh egg, 
and, after blowing out the contents, close one end 
with a bit of sealing- 
wax. Cut two pieces 
of cloth in the shape 
of the body of a fish, 
as shown in the cut, 
and sew them together 
on the edges so as to 
make a pointed bag, 
which is shown in 
white. Into this bag 
some sand should be put for ballast. 


The mouth of the bag must be exactly the size of 
the egg, which is to be fastened into it with sealing- 
wax or glue, to form the head of the fish. Having 
a aye it in this way, paint two eyes on the egg 
with black paint, and the magic fish is ready to be 
put into a jar of water. 

The weight of the sand in the bag must be such 
that the fish will float on the surface if left to itself, 
but so that a very light touch will cause it to sink. 

Cover the jar tightly with a piece of india-rubber, 
or any other waterproof, flexible substance. When 
you lay your hand on the covering, the pressure 
transmitted to the liquid will cause a little water to 
enter the egg, and the fish will dive; the heavier you 
press, the more vy it will plunge. If you re- 
move your hand from the india-rubber the com- 
pressed air in the egg will force out the water, and 
the fish will come to the surface again.—L’Jllustra- 
tion. 


| 
| 
| 
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EQUALS. 


Social questions, those tremendous problems, may 
often be swayed by the weight of a hair. A reason 
for placing an acquaintance above or below the salt 
may be slight—but sufficient. Says the author of 
“Tenting on the Plains” : 


One of the Irish laundresses at a Western post 
was evidently infatuated with army life, as she was 
the widow of a volunteer officer, and therefore drew 
a pension—a fact which proves that money could not 
have been the inducement that brought her back to a 
frontier post. 

At one time she forsook her fascinating clothes- 
line, and went into the family of an officer to cook, 
but was obliged to leave from illness. Her place was 
satisfactorily filled, and when she recovered and 
came back to the officer’s wife, she was told that the 
present cook had been engaged to remain, but that 
she might find a place with the wife of another offi- 
c 





er. 

It seems that the latter woman had also been a 
laundress at one time, and this the applicant well 
| knew. Squaring herself off in an indescribable man- 
| ner, she placed her arms akimbo and announced her 
platform : 

“Mrs. Blank, I ken work for a leddy, but I can’t go 
there. There was a time when Mrs. and I had 
our toobs side by side!” 








“GOOD MORAL CHARACTER.” 


The confidential witness is objectionable, for he 
insists that his evidence shall fall upon the judge’s 
lips instead of his ears. Mike, a tall, slim Irishman, 
had volunteered to assist his friend, Tom O’Flaherty, 
in becoming a citizen of the United States. 


The judge, when Tom’s papers were handed to him, 
asked, ‘“‘Who knows Thomas O’Flaherty ?” 

“TI do, your Honor,” answered Mike, leaning over 
the rail so that he ceased to be upright, and trying to 
bring his lips near the judge’s. 

“Stand up, sir, and speak out!” said the judge, as 
Tom began whispering. ‘Is Thomas O’Flaherty a 
man of good moral character?” 

Mike drew himself up, stepped back from the rail, 
and in an indignant tone asked, ‘“‘Do you mane to ax 
me if me friend Tom is a man of good characther?” 

“TI do,” said the judge. 

“Well, then,” continued Mike, in a voice loud 
enough to be heard in the street, “Av ye do, and it’s 
jokin’ I think ye are, I'll tell ye all about it. He 
plays upon the fiddle, he reads, he doesn’t whip the 
ould woman, an’ he takes a dhrop of whiskey now 
| and thin. Will that plaze ye?” 
| Tom got his papers. 
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For the Companion, 
AN OLD STORY. 


The pussy-cat said, 
As she lifted her head, 
And gracefully raised her dainty paw, 
“Dear Robin, I’ve heard 
You’re the sweetest bird 
That ever a mortal saw.” 
“Don’t flatter me so,— 
“It’s wrong, you know,— 
Tho’ better judges have said the same.” 
Then the quick blood rushed, 
And she blushed and blushed 
Down to her bosom of flame. 
“But, you see,” said kitty, 
It’s such a pity 
To waste your charms on the desert air; 
I vow it’s a shame 
For so rare a dame 
To pine in seclusion there.” 
Then pussy-cat smiled, 
And Robin, beguiled 
By her gay and treacherous laughter, 
Alighted at once 
On the ground, like a dunce, 
And never was heard of after! 
J. H. T. 


|The buds were swelling on the trees, the birds 
| sang merrily, and everything seemed bursting into 
| new life. Yet in the woods and in shady places 
the snow was still deep. A short hour’s ride, 
and they drove up to the big brick farm-house, 
with its broad verandas and the large maples in 
front. 

The farmer’s wife came out, her face fairly 
beaming. | 
‘So this is Master Nat Lewis, whom I’ve heard 
so much about?” she said. ‘You are very wel- | 
come, my boy.” | 

She led him into the large, bright kitchen, and 
very soon Farmer Grant and his two grown-up 
sons, Roger and Edgar, came in, and they sat 
down to supper. 

Nat ate heartily of the nice bread and butter 
| and honey, and even took a second piece of the 

light cake, which Mrs. Grant told him wouldn’t 

hurt him at all. Roger filled his cup twice with 
| the rich, creamy milk, and Nat thought it the nic- 
| est he ever drank. 

When he found himself alone in bed that night, 
he wished he could see his mother for a few min- 
utes, but in a short time he was fast asleep, and 
when he opened his eyes, the sun was shining into 
his face. 

After breakfast the farmer said : 

“Well, boys, you hitch up the team, for it’s | 
going to be a grand sap day, and we must be off 
to the sugar-orchard. How would you like to 


| spend the day in the woods, Master Nat ?” 








“T’d like it ever so much!” cried Nat. “And 
may I help gather the sap and boil it ?” 


“Certainly you may,” answered the good man, | 


| so well and happy in his life. 


| has to sell ?” 





Nat had stayed at the farm four days, and had 
said nothing about going home, but on the fifth | 
morning the farmer said : | 

“I’m going into town to-day to carry some of 
my customers some maple sugar, and if you are | 
very homesick I'l] take you along, though I really | 
don’t know how to spare you.” : | 

Nat looked up with a smile and a sigh. | 

“TI want to see papa and mamma so it seems as 
if I couldn’t wait a minute,” he said, ‘“‘but I can’t 
go home till after sugaring is over. Course I'll 
have to help Roger while you are gone; but you | 
tell them I love them more than ever, won’t you, 
Mr. Grant ?” 

Nat’s cup of happiness ran over when the 
farmer returned bringing his papa and mamma 
with him. 

‘*We had to come and see you, dear,” his mother 
said, kissing his happy face, “if you couldn’t 
spend time to come home and visit us.” 

And his papa said he had never seen Nat look 





“OQ papa, it’s just jolly out here; I wish we 
could live in the country all the time,” said Nat. 

“Somebody must live in the city,” said papa, ‘‘or 
else who would buy the nice things Farmer Grant 


‘“Well,” said Nat, “when I grow up a man I | 
shall be a farmer and buy a farm close to ‘Maple | 
Farm,’ and you and mamma can come and live 
with me and have all the maple sugar you want 
to eat.” 

Papa and Mamma Lewis laughed, and said they 
would gladly accept the invitation. 

Jutta D. PEcK. 
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A TRIANGLE. 
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10. A letter from France. 
1, 11. An expression of wonder. 
A certain tree. 
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$to 13. To hasten. 

4to14. A certain aspect of the planets. 

5to 15. A masculine name meaning ‘a warrior.” 
6 to 16. The largest known bird. 

7to17. An apostate. 

8to 18. A Scripture proper name. 

9to 19. An abrupt slope. 

lto 9. The name of a distinguished American 


author who died on May 19, 1864. 
10 to 19. The name of an eminent German scien- 
tific gentleman born on May 14, 1686 


‘GILBERT FORREST. 
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For the Companion. 
NAT’S MAPLE-SUGAR CURE. 
“J don’t know what is the trouble with Nat,” 


said the little boy’s mother one morning. ‘He 
doesn’t complain any, but he hasn’t any appetite, 
and lies on the lounge all day. Iam really wor- 
ried about him.” 

“Tf he isn’t better in a day or two,” Nat’s father 


answered, with his hand on the door knob, “TI’ll | 


take him to see Dr. Darwin.” 

A few minutes after there was a knock at the 
kitchen door. Mrs. Lewis opened it, and there 
stood Farmer Grant, with a basket of fresh eggs 
from ‘Maple Farm.” Mrs. Lewis was always glad 
to see the kind-hearted farmer, and she thought 
no one had such nice vegetables, sweet butter and 
fresh eggs as he. 

Nat liked him, too, for he never came without 
finding nuts or fruit in his big pockets for the little 
boy. 

‘*Where is the laddie ?” asked the farmer, as he 
took his pail. 

“He doesn’t seem quite well,” his mother an- 
swered, ‘‘and yet he isn’t really sick. 
must be the spring weather which affects him.” 

“I know what he needs,” said Farmer Grant. 
“You let me take him home with me to help make 
maple sugar, and I’ll bring him back so fat and 
brown you won’t know him.” 

“You are very kind,” said Mrs. Lewis, ‘but 
Nat was never away from home over night in his 
life, and I fear he would be homesick, and make 
you a good deal of trouble.” 

Just then Nat burst into the room. 

“Please, mamma,” he cried, ‘do let me go! 
won’t be homesick at all. 
I'll be so glad!” 

“Tl bring him back any day,” said Mr. Grant, 
and Mrs. Lewis gave a reluctant consent. 

A few minutes after Nat was throwing kisses to 
his mother from the high seat of the farmer’s big 
\lue wagon. How the city boy enjoyed that ride! 


I 
If you only will let me 


I think it 


laughing, “for I’ve got over four hundred trees 
tapped, and I shall need all the help I can get. 
Sarah, put up an extra basket of lunch, for this 
young man will have a healthy appetite before 
night, I reckon.” 

They rode to the ‘‘sugar-bush” on an ox-sled, 
drawn by Billy and Cato, the sleek, strong oxen, 
and found some of the tubs already full of sap. 

The boys commenced to gather, while Farmer 
Grant filled the big pan and made a fire under it. 

Nat rode on the sled and helped gather sap for 
a while—at least, he thought he was helping—until 
he was tired, then went to the sugar-house and 
helped boil sap. 

At noon Roger and Edgar fed the oxen, and 


kets. 

Nat thought nothing had ever tasted so good as 
that lunch eaten in the queer little house, with its 
delicious odor of boiling syrup, and the fragrance 
of birch-wood burning in the open fireplace. 

When the sap was all gathered, Farmer Grant 
left Roger to watch the sap boiling, and the others 
went to the house. Then the syrup was “sugared 
off” on the kitchen stove and Nat had his first 
taste of warm maple sugar. Large pans of clean 
snow were brought in, and Edgar poured the 
clear, hot sugar over it and told Nat it was 
“waxed” ready to eat. 

“Oh, it’s better than any candy!” cried Nat; 
“I’m so glad I came. Do you ‘sugar off’ every 
day >” 

“Oh yes, and sometimes twice a day, if the sap 
runs fast,” said Edgar. 

“T’m glad of that,” said Nat, ‘‘it’s so good; but 
I’m afraid I can’t ever eat any more.” 

But strangely enough the next day it tasted just 
as delicious, and Nat could eat quite enough to 
satisfy him. 

In fact, everything tasted good, he was busy 
and happy all day long, and so tired at night that 
he went to sleep as soon as his head was on the 








For the Companion. 
SKIPPING-ROPE. 


Hold it high, and hold it low, 

This is “jump the fence,” you know. 
Swing it low, and swing it high, 
“Rock the cradle, baby ‘ll cry.” 
Now the rope goes round and round, 
“Skip,” the pebbles on the ground. 
One, two, three, now whirl it fast, 
See how long the “salt” will last; 
Slower, slower—now, I hope, 

You will turn this skipping-rope. 


——_+or— 








came for their own dinner, packed in the big bas- 





pillow, and he did not wake until morning. 
i 


For the Companion. 
CHILDREN’S SAYINGS. 


Last Christmas Teddy was made happy by the 
gift of a music-box. A little while after he went 
visiting at Aunt Molly’s home. Aunt Molly has 
a canary that is a beautiful singer. He will sing 
song after song, only stopping long enough be- 
tween to open his beak and shut it in a funny 
way. Teddy watched him, wondering. 

“QO Aunt Molly,” he cried at last, ‘“now I know! 
He’s got a music-box in his froat, and that’s 
how he winds it up!” 

Roy is much interested in learning to read. One 
day he sat with book in hand spelling the words 
out loud. By and by he came to the word “fall.” 
“Fa-ll,” he spelled it out. ‘Grandpa, what does 
that spell >” 


2. 
ENIGMA. 


Entire, I am a costly gem, 

Fit for a royal diadem; 

Behead, I am of noble birth; 
Transpose, I am of honest worth; 
Restore the gem, and then curtail, 
Your appetite you may regale; 

But, stop! transpose before you taste,— 
Now practice me, but do not waste; 
Behead, transpose, I wait on you, 

A servant willing, prompt and true. 


3. 
ANAGRAMS. 
Works by the popular writer, K. Kroft Cranston. 


Mr. Lethell’s Aunt. 

The Lithroe Tragedy. 

Mrs. Kasselmane’s Children. 
Dr. Hunt at Hemhend. 

Mr. Heartwet’s Chicks. 

De Gunsid’s Great Error. 





Conundrums. 


When can a worm grind corn? When he is a 
miller. 

Why is a game of tennis like a party of children? 
There is always a racket. 

Why is the world like a fire-arm? It is a revolver. 

Why is a fish-hook like a horse? They both need 


baiting. Ww. 8S. R. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Lines 1, 2 = drink. 
« 63, 4, 5,6 = rink. 
« §67, 8, 9, 10> ink. 


2. Arthur Wellesley Wellington; William H. 





In reply grandpa asked, ‘‘What would you do 
if you should tumble out of your chair ?” | 
Roy sat and thought a minute; then came the | 
unexpected answer, “Cry!” | 


The children were disappointed at not seeing the | 
eclipse of the moon. Speaking of it the next day, | 
Bertie inquired, “Mamma, when will the moon | 
clip again?” 


“Mamma,” inquired Ellie, “do tortoise-shell | 
cats have shells like turtles ?” 





Grapline—gin-pearl. Rodomontade—donated-room. 


Prescott; Jared Sparks; Richard Wagner; Richard 
Grant White; Victoria, Queen of England; Ralph 
Waldo Emerson; Julia Ward Howe. 


3. 1. Chilly month. 7. Hay month. 
2. Vegetation “ 8. Harvest “ 
3. Spring - 9. Autumn “ 
4. Grass sa 10. Wine as 
5. Flower od 11. Slaughter “ 
6. Summer ‘“ 12. Winter “ 


4. Spendthrift. 


5. Personification. Trigonometrical. 


Emir, slug, 
noon, film, chit, Turi, olla. 


6. Suricate — raise —cut. 


Culerage — rule - cage. 
Cormorant — corn-morat. 


Armadillo — aim-dollar. 
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For the Companion. 


ABNORMAL SLEEP. 
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seconds of time, which is all that is necessary to ex- 
hibit the violent motion into which all things on the 
surface of the earth are thrown during an earth- 
quake. The tags upon the wire show the position of 
the point at each second of time. The figures will 
help one to appreciate how very complicated the 


movements are. 
~~ 


TOO GREEDY. 


There is perhaps as much difference among birds 
as among human beings. Some are wise and some 
are foolish. A Scotch observer furnishes an amus- 
ing illustration of this. He was accustomed to scat- 
ter bread-crumbs and other table-scraps about the 
door in cold weather for the benefit of the blackbirds, 
thrushes and other like visitors. 

A huge, feather-legged Cochin-China cock some- 
times found its way to the parlor window as we were 
feeding our wild-bird pensioners. | 

When we threw out a plateful of crumbs and 
scraps, all the other birds gobbled up their food very | 
fast by going shrewdly and ‘sensibly to work, eac’ 
selecting bit after bit of a suitable size, to be in. | 
stantly swallowed with little or no trouble; wrens, | 
finches and thrushes taking only such bits as they | 
very plainly judged were suitable to their individual | 
powers of deglutition. 

It was amusing, however, to see the stupidity of the 
big Cochin-China. He greedily pounced upon some 
big piece, so big that he could not swallow it, and 
rather than let it drop in order to pick up some more 
sizable bit, he invariably stuck to it, like a fool as 
he was, and is, and will be to the end of the chapter. 

He would strain and strive to swallow it till you 
feared he would choke himself, all the time walking 
about in the snow with uncertain steps, his eyes 
starting out of his head. 

The idea never once occurred to the stupid Cochin 
that, by taking smaller and more manageable bits he 
would be oe the gainer in the long run; for when, 
after terrible exertions, the bitin his throat had at 
last become compressed and lubricated enough to be 
swallowed outright, and he looked round for more, 
there was no more for him. 

The wiser wild-birds had finished it all up, even to 
the last crumb, and the Cochin-China had to stalk 
about in the snow, looking very disconsolate and 
foolish, and yet manifestly unable to see wherein his 
foolishness lay, for the next time he got a chance he 
behaved in precisely the same senseless manner. 


_g—____ 
TROPICAL SPIDER WEB. 


Dr. Oswald describes in his ‘Summerland Sketch- 
es” some unusually strong webs which he came 


| across in the woods of Central America. The Tor- 


Familiar as is normal sleep, no one can fully ex- 
plain it. It is, nevertheless, a blessed fact. Though 
it seems to take one-third from our life, it really pro- 
longs it by the daily renewing of vigor. 

Some of the abnormal forms of sleep exhibit 
strange phenomena. We need not dwell on sleep 
induced by opiates; the lethargy of apoplexy and, 
what is doubtless akin to it, the sleep of the drunk- 
ard; the coma of Bright’s disease and diabetes, and 
the almost irresistible sleep caused by freezing cold. 

The sleep of somnambulism is a very interesting 
form. The person will get up and go abroad in the 
darkness and into the most dangerous situations | 
wholly without fear. The power of sight is often 
greatly exalted, and seems sometimes wholly inde- 
pendent of ordinary vision. 

Another form is that of catalepsy. In this there is | 
un entire loss of sensibility and ordinary conscious- | 
ness. The limbs may be placed in any position, the 
most grotesque and uncomfortable, and they remain 
so, as if they were made of wax. | 

Still another form is that of hypnotism, or mes- 
merism, induced on susceptible subjects by skilled 
manipulators. The person becomes insensible to | 
pain, and his will is entirely subject to that of the 
experimenter. The barest suggestion through any | 
sense is sufficient to put the person under the domi- 
nance of the idea suggested. | 

Akin to artificial hypnotism is a morbid condition | 
into which persons of a nervous organization some- 
times fall. The celebrated “Soho Sleeper” would, | 
for many years, fall asleep for a fortnight or more at | 
a time, meanwhile exhibiting more or less of the 
peculiar characteristics of hypnotism. Many similar 
cases might be cited, for hardly a month passes when 
the newspapers do not tell the wonderful story of | 
some “sleeping girl,” who has been living uncon- | 
scious for weeks; but some of the cases are not only 
interesting scientifically, but pathetic. 

In 1745 the wife of an English colonel apparently 
died. The husband persistently refused to have her 
buried, and watched over her cold and motionless 
body for eight days. Suddenly, on the bells of a 
church ringing, she started up, saying, ‘It is the last | 
prayer-bell; it is time to go.” | 

A lady patient was requesting to have a hot-water | 


bottle put to her feet, saying, “I feel”—when she | years were you in Euro 


passed into a cataleptic state, and remained in it 
three hours. On opening her eyes, she ended her 
sentence,—‘‘a great cold over my whole body.” 
meena 
AN EARTHQUAKE MODEL. 


has 
of the earth in 
an earthquake 
and the name 
given to the 
process of meas- 
urement is seis- 
mometry. It is 
well known that 
different per- 
sons are differ- 
ently impressed 
by the motion of the earth on the occasion of such a 
disturbance. 

Personal impressions are not to be relied upon in 
the study of the phenomena. To secure a graphic 
representation of the actual movements, an instru- 
ment called a seismograph is used. This makes a 
permanent record of the relative position of a point 
on the earth’s surface at each successive second of 
time. The record is called a seismogram. It shows 
the vertical displacement and two rectangular com- 
ponents of the horizontal displacement, second by 
second, throughout the disturbance. 


Seni 





ded in measuring the movement 


From the record of a shock which was felt in Japan, | 
January 15, 1887, Professor Sekiya of the University | 


of Tokio has constructed a model to show the com- 

plexity of motion for the first seventy-two seconds. 
We copy from a recent number of Nature a figure 

showing the motion of the ground for the first twenty 





reya pines swarmed with a small and short-tailed | 
variety of the genus Parus (tomtits), and on the 
same trees he noticed several bird-spider nets. 


One of these had a diameter of more than six feet, 
without including the long brace-threads that ran out 
like forestays to the extremity of the surrounding 
branches. To judge from the tenacity of their fila- 
ments, I should think that they would make a good | 
substitute for coarse silk. 

I had no means of measuring the strength of the 
single threads, but I found that the main body of t':e | 
web stopped a number of wild lemons, about the size 
of a pigeon-egg, which I flung against the centre with | 
all my might, and from a distance of hardly fifteen | 
yards. | 


The animal itself has a peculiar talent for keeping 


out of sight. 1 remember that I once rummaged for 
half an hour around a leafless catalpa bush, before I 
detected the eight-legged weaver that had nearly 
covered the tree with his viscid tissues. 


a 
ON THE WIRE. 


Blondin crossing Niagara on the tight-rope never 
had a more excited audience than the one in San 
Francisco, made up of adults and children, which 
gazed upon a mouse walking on the high wire of the 
Postal Telegraph Company. 


When he had got thirty feet away from the tele. 
graph-pole the mouse grew very timid and scarcely 
advanced at all. At length he grew bolder, and 
finally made the perilous Gstenee of over three hun- 
dred feet to the next pole. 

The wire must have been at least twenty feet from 
the ground, and how the mouse got so high in the 


| air on the wire and was enabled to walk it at all, was 


a cause of much wonder to everybody. 
A child at length explained the wapeteey 
mouse’s queer journey by narrating how a bla 


of the 
ck-and- 


\'tan dog had pursued it, making it take to the pole. 


When the mouse had completed his dangerous 
mid-air trip, he climbed down the pole and stepped 
on the hand of a looker-on, who carried him away in 
triumph.— Zzaminer. 


a 
SHE WAS NOT AFFECTED. 


A ludicrous story is told of a high-toned but low- 
witted youth who declined to exchange courtesies 
with his uncle because the old man belonged to a 
“rawther poah family.” An instance of one’s forget- 
ting her own ancestry comes to the writer: 


“Lucy,” said a mistress to her maid, “how many 
’ 


? , 
“Six, madam,” was the reply. 


| healthy and vigorous growth. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla is a peculiar medicine, en- 
tirely different from any other. Try it. (Ado. 
es eS NE 


*“*Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Den- | 
tifrice”’ is effective for cleansing the teeth. It has no 
equal, and is used and recommended by many dentists. 

— 


A Sudden Change of Weather 
will often bring on a Cough. The irritation which in- 
duces coughing is quickly subdued by “Brown’s Bron- 
chial Troches.” Price, 25 cents a box. [Ade. 


——_———— 
Premature Loss of the Hair, which is so common 
nowadays, may be entirely prevented by the use of 
Burnett's Cocoaine. It has been used in thousands of 
cases where the hair was coming out in handfuls, and 
has never failed to arrest its decay, and to promote a} 
It is at the same time 


unrivalled as a dressing for the hair. [Adv, 


BOSTON COOK-BOOK. 


By Mrs. D. A. LINCOLN. 
The Best Cook-Book in the World. 


50 ILLUSTRATIONS. 600 PAGES. PRICE, $2.00, 
Mailed, post-paid, on receipt of price. 


ROBERTS BROTHERS Publishers BOSTON, MASS. 
Patented Improved Lotta Bustle. 


The Only Perfect Folding Bustle. 

Warranted to infallibly re- 
gain its shape on release of 
pressure, and cannot get dis- 
placed while in wear, like 
other folding bustles. 
sure that “Improved Lotta” 
is stamped on each Bustle. 
If they are not for sale in 
your vicinity send us 50 cts. for 5- 
spring, or 63 cts. for 7-spring, and 
we will send, post-paid, by mail. 
Columbia Rubber Co., Sole M’f’r’s, Boston, Mass. 


CHAFFEE’S DRESS SILKS. 
ALL INTERMEDIATE PROFIT 
SAVED TO THE PURCHASER. 


All Goods warranted 
as represented 

or 

fu 























oney re- 
nded. For rich- 
perior finish and 
wearing qualities, 
ae are not 
ed by an 
of “Blac 
Silk” in the world. 
We have had 530 
ears’ experience 
n themanufacture 
of Silks. Make no 


zo mistake, but buy 
| . NGA) i direct from the 
manufacturer. 


Samples sent free on application. 

Try Chaffee’s Braided Silk Watch-Guard, 
made from pure silk, extra length, very attractive, five 
sizes. Sample sent, post-paid, upon receipt of 15, 20, 25, 
30, and 40 cents each, according to size. 

Chaffee’s Perfection Eye-Glass Cord, made 


from pure silk, warranted not to break. Sample sent 
ypon receipt of l0cents. O. S. CHAFFEE SON, 
ansfield Centre, Conn. 


Refer. by permission, to First National Bank, Wind- 
ham National Bank, Dime Savings Bank, Willimantic 
Savings Institute, of Willimantic, Conn. 


JAMES McCREERY & CO. 
Offer the following special inducements 
in all-wool Cheviots, suitable for tailor- 
made Dresses: 


2000 yds., 44 in. wide, 65c. per yard. 

Checked and mixed all-wool Cheviots, 
forty different colorings, 75c. per yard. 

2200 yards, 54 inches wide, at 85 cents. 

2500 yards, 54 ‘nches wide, at $1.00. 

These goods are in small and medium- 
sized broken Checks and very desirable. 

500 pieces, 21-inch colored Surahs, 65 
cents per yard. 

300 pieces, 24-inch figured all-silk 
Bengalines and India Tussahs, $1 yard, 

Fast Black Lisle Thread Hose, war- 
ranted not to rub or crock, 35 cents to $1 
per pair. 

Samples will be sent on application and 
orders by mail promptly attended to. 





“And you speak French?” 

“Yes, madam.” 

“Your appearance suggests that you yourself are 
partly French.” 

“Oh no, madam, I have no French blood at all, but 
my mother had. Her father was a Frenchman!” 


————_~—_—_ 
HER FRENCH. 


“John,” remarked a talkative young 
wife, ‘I’m getting on splendidly with my 
French; I can even think in French!” 


“Indeed?” 

“Oui, monsieur. Comment vous portez, 
vous, ci matin, monsieur ?”” 

“Hum-m-m!” 

“‘Voulez-vous du fromage et du café, 
monsieur ?” 

“That’s talking French, isn’t it, Floren- 
tine?” 

“Oui, yes, certainement !” 

“All right. Now just let me hear you think in 
French a while.” 
——_>___— 


AGE TO BE VENERATED. 


The lady of whom the following is told had good 
ground for pleading the immunity of years: 


A little —— girl had a good sound whipping 
administered to her by her governess. She was twelve 
— of age. After the whipping, the child drew 
erself up, and said: 
‘Do you know whom you have whipped? Why, 
my grandmother was married at twelve years of 
age!” 





—_——@—___. 


“Dip you strike Jake with malice aforethought?” 
a master asked his colored boy, who had been fight- 
ing a comrade. 

“No, sah! no, sah! 


I done struck him with the 
| back of the hatchet!” 





JAMES McGREERY & CO, 


Broadway and [Ith St., 
NEW YORK. 


Danial Sons 


IMPORTERS AND RETAILERS 


DRY GOODS, 
HABERDASHERY, 
SILKS, MILLINERY, 


&c., &c. 
| ESTABLISHED NEARLY HALF CENTURY. 

Special extraordinary bargain of 200 pieces 
new weave, extra double warp, 20-inch Black 
Surah Silks, 59 cents yard. 

Priestley’s 36-inch, silk warp, Black Henri- 
ettas, 69 cents yard. 

New designs and colors, best quality 32-inch, 
French Satteens, 25 cents yard. 

















| oughly conversant with all the details of shopping, 
experts at matching goods. and well posted as to what 
is being worn and used, are employed to personally 
attend to the filling of orders received by mail. 
New Spring and Summer Catalogue just out. 
receipt of 5 cents in stamps. 


Broadway, 8th & 9th Streets, 
NEW YORK. 


Sent on 


| them in our stock for that purpose 


| 


Practical people who, from long experience, are thor- } 
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DRAPERY CURTAINS. 


























This represents one of _ the 
GREATEST BARGAINS in 
CURTAINS ever shown in the 
United States. 

Tt is an excellent quality. The 
ground of the Curtain is ecru, and 

stripes across are red and olive, 
and red and blue, both wide and 
narrow stripes, with dados to har- 
monize. Thetlengthis 3 1-2 yards. 
We cannot sample these curtains, 
but ask you to mention in ordering 
the color preferred, as blue and 
red, or olive and red, and if narrow 
or wide stripes. If you do not think 
them good value when received re- 
turn them, and we will refund the 
price, which ix 


$1.25, per pair. 


The postage is 36 cents per pair. 
If ordering two or more pairs, it 
will be cheaper to send by express 
to any part of New England. Other 
parts of the United States they cun 
go by mail, and with the cost of 
mail or express charges added, 


i\you get one of the best bargains 


Silks, Dress Goods & Hosiery. 


| 


ever sold in America. 


SHEPARD, NORWELL & CoO., 
Boston, Mass. 


STOCKINGS 


BY MAIL. 


We keep constantly on hand a full assort- 
ment of COTTON, LISLE and SILK HOSIERY. 
Note a few items :— 

Ladies’ Black and Colored Silk Hose, 
to $4.50 and upwards. 





Ladies’ Lisle Thread, 
; 837 <c. to $1.50 per pair. 
Ladies’ Fast Black Cotton, 
25c. to 75c. per pair. 


Gents’ Silk, Plain and Fan ose, 
1.00 to $3.50 per pair. 
Gents’ C. G. Lisle’s 





. . to $1.50 per pair. 
Gents’ Plain and Fancy Cotton, 
25c. to $1.25 per pote. 
Children’s Fast Black, Ribbed & Plain, 
25c. to $1.25 per pair. 
Men’s and Boys’ Te: ose, 
50c. to $1.50 per pair. 


The above styles can safely be ordered 
| THROUGH THE MAILS, as we always keep 





GLOVES. 


FOSTER KID GLOVES. 


es Lacing Kid, Colors and 











1 in .« +) » « eee 
| '7-Hook Marie Antoinette, . . 1.25. 
7-Hook Marie Antoinette, one 
rowembroidery,. . . . 1.50. 
| | '7-Hook Fowler, one row emb’y, 1.75. 
'7-Hook Fowler, four rowemb’y, 2.00. 
5-Hook Neilson, Blacks only, . 2.00. 
7-Hook Fosterina,. . . . 2.25. 
4-Button Embroidered Back Kid, 1.00. 
4-Button Marie Antoinette Em- 
broidered Back,. . . . 1.25. 
4-Button Carola Emb’d Back, . 1.50. 
6-Button Carola Plain Back, . 2.00. 
4-Button Emb’d or Plain Suede, 1.00. 
6-Button Emb’d Back Suede, . 1.50. 


NEILSON SUEDE GLOVES. 


As Suede Gloves are much more fashion- 
able at this season than Kid, we take pleas- 
ure in announcing that we are the only house 
in Boston selling this popular brand. Our 
Neilson is made of the best quality French 
National Kid Skin, and is manufactured for 
us by Trefousse & Cie., of France. 


_— Neilson, | ew Back, .$1.50. 








b’d Back, . 1.75. 

| $10 “ Plain Back, . 1.75. 
10 se Emb’d Back, . 2.00. 
8-inch = Mousquetaire, 2.00. 


We also carry in stock a full line of long 
Suede Gloves, from 12-Button length to 30 
| Mousquetaire. 


|| JORDAN, MARSH & CO., 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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For the Companion. 


CALIFORNIA RAISIN-MAKING. 


How many readers of the Companion have a 





definite idea of the way in which raisins are pro- 
duced? Most people know that they are made | 
from grapes, but as to what kind of grapes, or) 
how they are treated in order to convert them into | 
the delicious luxury they are, not one person in a 
hundred, when rolling the sweet morsels in their 
mouths, could tell. | 
“Why, they are dried and sweetened with 
sugar, of course,”’ says some knowing youngster ; 
“can’t we see the white grains of sugar on some 
of them as they are taken from the box ia which 


| the world, as a basis of operations, and in addition 


fruit to hang very near, and most of it even to lie 
upon, the ground. It is believed to ripen better on 
the dry, sandy soil than when suspended in the 
atmosphere, which is always cool at night. 

As the roots grow older the main stalk of each 
is trained to a tree shape, twelve to thirty inches 
high, and in some old vineyards these stumps 
have reached a diameter of from six to ten inches. 
The stumps are trimmed closely every winter or 
early spring, and from their tops new sprouts 
spring forth which bear the next crop of fruit. 
The yield of grapes is enormous, ranging from 
one ton to two or three tons per acre. 

Very few vineyardists manufacture their grapes 
either into wine or raisins. It requires more 
knowledge, skill and capital to do either than-the 
mere farmer generally possesses. But the raisin- 
makers, like the wine-makers, generally own and 
cultivate a vineyard of from one hundred to one 
thousand acres, and there is one in Los Angeles 
county covering five thousand acres, the largest in 


the owners buy all the grapes that are raised near 
them by the smaller cultivators. ‘The prices paid 
for raisin grapes range from seventeen dollars to 


twenty dollars per ton—one cent a pound for the 
they are packed ?” finest and largest grapes that were ever grown! 
Yes, you see the sugar, but it came out of the! It requires three pounds and a half of ripe 
raisins, instead of being put into them. And what | grapes to produce one pound of raisins, and the 
would you say as to the color of the fresh, ripe | expense of drying, boxes and packing, increase 
fruit ? | the cost to six or seven cents per pound. They 


“Oh! red or purple, certainly; for aren’t the | 
raisins a beautiful color ?”’ 

Mistaken again, for they are made from the 
white Muscats or Muscatels and the white Mala- 
gas. In drying, the colorless juice as well as the 
skin, assume the brilliant purple they afterward 
retain, without the help of any other element than 
the pure air and warm sunlight. The juice of th: 
grape, like that of sugar-cane or of beet-roots, 
when thickened and hardened by evaporation be- 
comes sugar,—but sugar which is like 


glucose rather than cane sugar. What he 


is seen among raisins results from an oc- 
casional grape being bruised or pulled 
from its stem while drying, and 

leaking its liquid contents over 

its neighbors. 

But let me begin at the begin- 
ning and tell about raisin-mak- 
ing as it is carried on in Califor- 
nia. First, let me say, however, . 
that until about twelve years 
ago all the raisins consumed in 
the United States were im- 
ported from Europe; and they 
amounted in 1870 to eleven thou- 
sand tons, in 1882 to thirty- 
three thousand tons—three million boxes costing 
our people six million dollars, of which sum forty 
cents per box,—one million two hundred thousand 
dollars in all, was duty imposed by the customs 
laws. 

It was supposed they could not be produced in 
the United States, because its climate was not 
warm enough and dry enough, for a season of 
sufficient length for the purpose. But when, in | 
1849, California was invaded by American goa. | 
hunters, they not only found the largest and finest | 
grapes growing they ever saw, but discovered that | 
the surplus quantities left on the vines, after ripen- | 
ing, became raisins ! | 

These raisins were not, however, of the best | 
quality, for the vines on which they grew were | 


are sold to the wholesale dealers at eight and ten 





cents per pound. 


means, and manages his hundred or more acres, 
he hires at a dollar and a quarter a day, a force of 
Chinamen, who with crooked pruning knives go 
through the vineyards, clip off all the ripe bunches 
of grapes and place them carefully on shallow 
trays three by six feet, and four inches deep, 
avoiding the possibility of bruising them. 

These trays, when filled, are gathered up and 
loaded into two-horse spring wagons and hauled 
up many miles into level places among the ‘‘foot- 
hills,” as the approaches to the mountains are 
called, to get out of the danger of fogs which 


They are then ready to be shipped to their 
Eastern and Northern markets by the car-load— 
about one thousand boxes to the car. But as 
they are not considered ‘‘perishable goods,” like 
oranges, lemons and pears, they are not rushed off, 
regardless of demand or prices. The consequence 
is, they have a steady as well as ready sale at 
two dollars to two dollars and a quarter per box, 
which affords a very fair profit to the enterprising 
manufacturer. 

The production of raisins has steadily increased. 
In 1876 when the first raisins were packed the pro- 





often rise late in the season on the lower plains. 
Here from fifty to one hundred acres of as level | 
land as can be found has been scraped and rolled | 


duction was fifteen thousand boxes. In 1881 it 
had grown to ninety-five thousand boxes. It was 
four hundred and seventy-five thousand in 1885, 


smooth. On these fields the grapes are spread and in 1886 it was estimated at six hundred thou- 


upon the ground, by drawing the bottom from 


| sand boxes. 


each tray and letting them drop gently on their | The product for 1886 is estimated on the in- 
warm bed. They are thus emptied in successions | creased acreage devoted to raisin grapes, and the 


of rows, hundreds of feet long and of uniform 
width, from dozens of wagons that come and go 





larger crop resulting from older vines. Yet this 
vast amount is only about one-tenth the consump- 


day after day, from every direction. | tion of the United States, and there is room there- 


Such grape fields resemble an immense carpet 
store, where every imaginable pattern of goods is | 
rolled out in the hope of pleasing some fastidious 
customer. The freshly laid rows present a light 
green shade of color. Those that have been down 
a few weeks have a mottled appearance, while 
those that are about dry enough to come up have 
a deeper and more uniform color. 

For the reason that the dry soil retains its | 
warmth during the night, grapes dry quicker as 
above described, than if elevated on boards, and 

they also more complete- 
ly retain their flavor. In 
























RAISIN-CURING. 


The original process of drying grapes into 
raisins, and which is still practiced to some extent, 
is to clip off the bunches and let them drop and 
remain on the dry sand or soil between the rows 
of vines until the juice hardens and thickens to a 
waxy consistency, and the whitish skin colors to 
the beautiful rich purple of the raisin. 

Another process was to break the stem of each 


two weeks the smaller 


gathered up, in doing 
which the larger bunches 
are turned over so as to 
be dried on the under 
side. This requires two 





also. 


women and chil- 
dren, who gather 
up all the loose ber- 
ries that have fal- 
len off, which are 
sold as ‘dried 
grapes.” 

‘How about the 
dirt ?” 

Oh, that amounts 
to nothing. California dirt is 
clean, because it does not rain, 
and soon drops off. When the 
later crop is.on the ground, and 
the first showers are expected, raisin dry- 
ers bring upon the field great rolls of oiled 
Manilla paper; and at night, or when rain 
is threatened, this paper is spread upon 
the rows of grapes for the purpose of keep- 
ing them dry. This process is sometimes 
continued until late in December. 

Last season many car-loads of grapes were 
taken up on the railroad to the Mohava Desert, 
and there spread out on the “burning sand” to 
dry, because the raisin-makers were not prepared 
for so large acrop. Thus even the ‘‘Great Amer- 
ican Desert’? for a season became fruitful; and 
who knows but it may yet become useful in its 





bunches are ready to be | 


weeks longer, when | 
they are taken up | 
Then follow | 
the ‘‘gleaners” — | 


fore for many thousands of acres more to be 
planted in vinés by the new-comers who are flock- 
ing to these golden shores. fyyas LONGLEY. 


tO 


| For the Companion. 


FAMILY TREES. 


While anything like political precedence on account 
of birth is repugnant to our national traditions, and 
while we generally look with disfavor on that social 
exclusiveness based on blood, which is affected by 
some persons, there is surely nothing un-American in 
knowing the names of one’s grandparents, and the 
history of one’s family. Indeed, there are no chan- 
| nels of knowledge at once more delightful to explore, 
| and more profitable when explored, than the early 

sources, windings and branches of that family stream 
| in which we find ourselves rapidly drifting. We may 
| all profitably cultivate the higher branches of our 
| own family trees. 

It is the purpose of this article to show one or two 
simple methods by which this study may be rendered 
easy and satisfactory. The first thing to do is to hit 
upon a simple and convenient method of recording 
such facts as we may discover, and at the time of the 
discovery. This is more important than you would 
believe. For lack of a simple means of recording 
each fact as it is brought to light, most of us refuse 
to take the trouble to investigate our ancestors at all. 

An old method of keeping a family history was by 
the familiar device of a “family tree.” This was a 
drawing, rude or elaborate, of a tree, perhaps an 
oak. On the trunk was inscribed the name of the 
earliest known ancestor. His children were repre- 
sented by the first large branches of the tree, and 
their names were inscribed thereon. The branches 
of these branches represented the children’s children, 
and so on, unto the third and fourth generation. 

The following tree, with fictitious names, will suffi- 
ciently illustrate this method. 

The objections to this plan are as evident as its 
advantages, and much more weighty. It requires 
that all the information to be recorded, be secured 
before any of it is written down in form. We do not 
know how many branches to draw, until we learn the 
number of children in each generation. Moreover, 
it often happens that the early progenitor, whose 
name is to grace the trunk, is the last one discovered. 

We need a method by which we can begin by 
recording our own names, and then progress back- 
ward, as the pedagogues say, “from the known to 
the unknown.” 

Another fatal objection to the tree is that, as the 
branches subdivide, they quickly become too small 
to hold the words that should be written upon them. 


such as the Franciscan fathers brought with them | bunch of grapes nearly from the branch, so as to 
from Spain, a hundred years before, when sent | stop the flow of sap into the fruit, and let it hang 
here to establish the Catholic religion among the | and cure in that way. These two methods have 
native Indians who then flourished on this Pacific | the advantage of preserving the fruit from bruis- 


way! 

The dried grapes are put 
into boxes holding about a 
bushel, and hauled to the 


To draw a tree, there- 
fore, that shall contain 
all the names of a fam- 
ily, for even six gener- 


coast, but whose last descendants are fast being 
shot down by Uncle Sam’s soldiers. 

The fact that they brought the kind of grapes 
from which the best and most wine and brandy, 
instead of raisins, could be made, has no doubt 
been the chief cause of the failure of the church 
to preserve, as triumphs of Christianity, these abo- 
riginal people who found it easier to learn to 
drink the white man’s liquor than to say his | 
prayers or sing his Te Deums, and who soon | 
became tribes of drunkards instead of congrega- | 
tions of worshippers. | 

But after the gold fields had been pretty well 
exhausted of their treasures, Yankee enterprise, | 
aided by foreigners from the wine and raisin- | 
making countries of Europe, imported many 
varieties—over a hundred in fact—of the best | 
kinds of vines that could be found, and among 
them the white raisin-grapes before mentioned. 

The white grapes have flourished well, especially 
in Southern California, where the long warm and 
dry seasons are more favorable for making raisins 
than further north. The entire absence of rain 
for six continuous months in the year—from May 
until November—and almost complete freedom 
from fogs or dews, in many localities, during the 
ripening and drying season, render this the most 
favorable climate in the world for producing 
raisins. 

Now the result is, that California is in a fair 
way to supply the whole American continent with 
all the raisins its people can consume, of the very 
best grades, and at lower prices than have hereto- 
fore prevailed. 

The grape vine here is not staked and tied up, 
in order to keep the fruit from the ground, as is 
done in the Middle and Eastern States. It begins 
bearing the second year after planting the cuttings, 








and for several years is allowed to trail on the 


ground, after being cut back each season, and the | raisin-maker; but if he is a man of enterprise or | gradually squeezed down and the lids nailed on. 


ing by handling or hauling in wagons until it is 
dry enough to be handled without injury; but 
they are both attended with the loss of fruit that 
falls from the stems, and if fogs or rains come on 
before it is gathered under shelter, it cannot be 
covered and is consequently damaged. 

Still another method is practised. It is the most 
popular, for it may be seen in operation at almost 
every country and village house in Southern Cali- 
fornia. Some time in September or October, fifty, 
one hundred or three hundred pounds of the finest 
Muscatel grapes are bought at one cent a pound, 
some of the bunches weighing from two to five 
pounds, so large that they have to be cut in pieces 
to dry. 

They are spread out as thinly as possible—no 
bunch on top of another—on some sunny porch 
floor, on the roof of a house or shed, or on trays 
made of laths or ‘“‘shakes,” as the Californians 
call the red-wood clapboards, and placed upon 
trestles in the yard. Here they lie in the hot sun 
all day long, and are generally covered, after they 
begin to color and shrink, with some kind of 
canvas at night. 

In two or three weeks the bunches are carefully 
turned over, and allowed to continue drying for 
another two or three weeks, until they are thor- 
oughly colored and the juice has all evaporated. 
Thus thousands upon thousands of families are 
now making their own raisins, at a cost of about 
four cents a pound. At this rate plum puddings 
for Thanksgiving and Christmas are cheap here; 
and as we raise our own almonds, English walnuts 
and filberts, our children have “‘raisins and nuts,” 
as often as is good for them. 

But now for the way in which raisins are made 





to sell. The grape-grower, if he cultivates but 
eight or ten acres, can, with the aid of wife and 
children, gather his own fruit and haul it to the | 


packing house, where they 
are piled on top of each 
other as high as the ceiling 
or roof. In the course of 
eight or ten days the slight mois- 
ture left in some of them, and the 
heat, cause them to ‘“‘sweat,’’ and 
this moisture so permeates the 
whole bulk as to give them a soft 
and fresh appearance. 

They are then ready for sorting 
and boxing. This is done by 
women and Chinamen, seated, forty 
or fifty in a room, at long 
tables. 

To each is emptied as 
often as is needed a sweat- , 
ing-box full of fruit; and 
alongside of each are placed 
two new, clean boxes, into one of which the largest | 
and most perfect bunches are packed, which are 
labelled ‘‘London Layers,”’ and into the other box 
the smaller and Jess perfect bunches, which are 
labelled simply ‘‘Layers,” or as some California 
raisin-makers are now taking pride in stamping 
them, ‘California Layers ;’’ while the loose ber- 
ries are passed through a windmill and cleaned 
of their stems and dust, and boxed as ‘Loose 
Muscatels.’’ Though most of them are the finest 
berries of the crop, they sell for a much lower 
price—being mostly used for cooking—than those 
adhering to their uneatable stems. 

Three sizes of boxes are made, one to hold five 
pounds, another fifteen pounds, but the largest 
number to hold twenty pounds; and as the boxes | 
are filled heaping full a careful inspector examines | 
and weighs each, taking out any surplus, and | 
passes them to the press-man, who places on the 
lids and puts them in the press where they are) 
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ations, requires far 
higher artistic and de- 
signing talent than the 
average man possesses, 
and even when most 
cunningly drawn, it is 
found to be practically 
impossible to include 
more than the male line 
of descent, and the ped- 
igrees of our mothers and grand- 
mothers must be omitted. 

Nothing, that I have seen, so 
completely meets the want of a 
simple and convenient record as 
a little blank book called “An- 
cestral Tablets.” This book con- 
tains only sixteen pages, about 
as large as those of a common- 
school geography, and begins in 
the middle. On opening to the 
middle we find pages one and 
two, which are counterparts of each other, and which 
appear as in Fig. 2. 

To begin the record, it is only necessary to write 
your own name in the space in the lower right-hand 
corner, numbered one, together with the date and 
place of your birth. Next, in the first space above, 
and to the left of number one, write your father’s 
name, with date and place of birth (and death, if 
not living). 

The name of your mother is to be written in like 

on the opposite page, in a blank space con. 
nected with your father’s diagram by the two parallel 
lines thirty-three, upon which may be written the 
date of their marriage. In space four, write the 
same data for your father’s father, and in space five 
for your father’s mother. 

Now appears the ingenuity of the contriver of this 
book. Space five, which is shaded in the figure, is a 
hole cut in the page. The name of your father’s 
mother, therefore, is really written on the under- 
lying page, which is thus reserved for her pedigree; 
but it appears also, through the cut-out space, in its 
proper relation, on page one. 
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Now, in space eight write the name of your father’s | rian. Let him be provided with a well-bound, large | that the “affair” had been no worse, escaped at this 
paternal grandfather, and his wife’s name written | record-book, and the best and most permanent black juncture to unharness the horse. ; 
on the second underlying page, will appear through | ink. Many of our modern inks fade and vanish pre- | “Your pa ’ll be sorry enuff he bought them things 
space nine, which is cut out through two pages for} cisely at the time when they are most wanted, *fore he’s through, Marier,” she remarked to her 
that purpose ; and so on, to the eighth generation. namely, when the facts written in them are so old | daughter as she gave the pies an energetic shove into 
In this manner a page is reserved for the pedigree | as to be forgotten and questioned. the oven. 
of each of the sixteen families with which you are| To this family historian, thus equipped, let each “Why, what are you going to do, ma?” queried 
most nearly connected, and yet they all appear by | family event, birth, marriage and death be promptly | Maria, innocently. 
one representative, at the least, on the first opening | sent, together will full documentary evidence, and “Me! Do?” exclaimed her mother with a sharp 
of the book. | let him record the fact in his record-book, and care- glance at her daughter. “Do? Well, J don’t intend 
Having, in some such way as this, provided a con- | fully file with it the ac panying d ts. The | to do anything; I’m a-thinkin’ them pantaloons ’ll 
venient means of recording facts, the next step is to | nature of the documents, in the case of a marriage, | do enough. As sure as preachin’, your pa ’ll wish 
obtain the facts to for example, may be in-| he’d never set eyes on ’em ’fore he ’s worn ’em no 
be recorded. A few ferred from the following | time ’t all,” and she began to manipulate another pie 
hints may be useful. extract from the Massachu- | cover, as Jerusha, the deacon’s sister, a middle-aged 
Many families keep setts Public Statutes, Chap- | spinster, entered the room. 
a record on the ter 145, Sec. 29. “What’s there, S’prony?” One of Jerusha’s self- 
blank-leaves insert- “The record of a mar-| imposed tasks was to inspect and pass judgment on 
ed for this purpose riage, made and kept as | all family purchases, so the open parcel was the first 
in family Bibles. If prescribed by law by the | thing inviting her attention. 
such an one has person before whom the| ‘Them? O them’s some clo’s Josier thought he 
been kept in your marriage was solemnized, | needed and wouldn’t hev time to hev made ’fore 
family, you have an or by the clerk or registrar | Thursday.” 
excellent starting- of a city or town, or @ copy The tone and toss of the head were so suggestive 
point, as you will of such record duly certi-| that the matter called for immediate investigation on 
probably be able to fied, shall be received in all| Jerusha’s part; so applying her eye-glasses to her 
get from it all nec- courts and places (in Mas- | nose, she set about it with an alacrity and cheerful- 
essary dates back to sachusetts) as presumptive | ness that foreboded ill to the poor deacon’s purchase. 
the time of your evidence of such marriage.” “Well, I never! ’Pears as if Josier’s getting sort 
grandparents. The laws vary in different | of daft. Ready made clo’s, an’ shoddy ’t that! Av 
If you have not States (see Greenleaf on | course, you might expect they’d be shoddy. S’prony, 
such a Bible, your Evidence, Part IV, S. 460— | you hadn’t orter let him do the buyin’ if he’s goin’ to 
parents or some of 464), but no better general | let himself be took in like that—you really hadn’t 
their brothers or rule can be given than to|orter. Shoddy, sure’s the world!” Replacing her 
sisters can probably secure a duly certified copy | glasses which had dropped from her nose, she pro- 
supply the informa- of the record of the mar- | ceeded to a second inspection. 
tion, in case your riage made and kept as pre- “Look as though they’d rip awful easy, too; and 
grandparents "are scribed by law. Of course, | my! I’m sure they’ll bag all out at the knees the first 
not living. If they this is only presumptive or | wearing’!” and the unfortunate pants were dangled 
are living, neglect prima facie evidence, but | out into space, and, as another idea struck her, she 




































































no opportunity of it is much better than none. | finally held them up before her own person. 

gathering from ? ; Such us it is, it can easily| ‘Goodness gracious! they’re as long as the moral 
their lips all the Fis. 2. be obtained at the time of | law. Josier can’t never wear them things ’thout he 
facts they can give the ceremony ; but with ex-| gethers ’em up with a string aroun’ the bottom an’ 


you regarding themselves, their parents and their treme difficulty, if at all, later, and, bearing the| ties ’em roun’ his ankles,” with which sarcastic 
grandparents. Get them to reduce their statements | names, ages, residences, places of birth, color and | speech she dropped the subject of her comments and 
to writing, if possible. They will all too soon be | parents’ names of the married couple; the signatures | betook herself to her work with a contemptuous 
beyond your reach, and with them will vanish forever | of the person who performed the ceremony, and of | “huh.” 
much valuable family history. the witnesses thereto, and being “duly certified” asa} The deacon had been beset by misgivings concern- 
If your family was early in this country; for exam- | true copy of a legal record, it may prove in time to| ing his bargain, all the way home; but they were 
ple, if it was in New England during the seventeenth | become of inestimable value historically, socially and | chiefly about the length. He thought he had struck 
century, you can, without much difficulty, learn of its | financially. HARLAN H. BALLARD. a bargain, only, as he expressed it, “They are a 
first American history by consulting Savage’s ‘‘Gen- leetle long in the legs, but one of the wimmin folks 
ealogical Dictionary of the First Settlers of New a ae a can fix that all right.” 
England,” or some similar work. For the Companion. They could if they would. It was this question 
**Hotten’s Ship-lists” contain the names of many of which he was turning over in his mind as he came 








quences, that’s all,” and Jerusha loftily left the 
room. 

“Wal, them pants ’s got to be shortened up some- 
way. They’re a powerful sight too long to hitch up 
high enough,” mused the deacon, ‘an’ I might jest 
as well ask S’prony and hev done with it.” 

So the poor man waylaid his wife as she was enjoy- 
ing an extra cup of Hyson in the pantry—a very 
propitious time he thought. He broached the sub- 
ject with due humility. 

“S’prony, them articles air a leetle too long, it’s a 
fact, but you can take off a couple inches as well as 
not can’t you? You see they’re all I’ve got as is 
decent.” 

The good woman became suddenly rigid. ‘“Josier, 
I sed you’d be sorry you’d ever seen them pants, an’ 
your trouble ’s begun a’ready. I haint got a minute’s 
time to spare for myself, much less for fixin’ over 
store clo’s,” and once more the poor deacon was 
adrift. 

He was really becoming miserable over the matter 
when he thought of his daughter. 

“Marier ’ll do it, I guess. She mayn’t know much 
about it, but I guess I can show her what’s wanted.” 

That afternoon he found his daughter alone and 
enlisted her sympathies, especially as she felt that 
her mother and aunt meant to make him suffer for 
the purchase. 

“But I don’t know how to go to work, pa,” was 
her only objection. 

“Wal, you jest take ’em upstairs with you and cut 
off a couple inches straight around the bottom, and 
hem ’em up like anything else ’s hemmed, that’s all; 
you can use the shears and hem I know,” pleaded her 
father. 

“Yes,” replied Maria, a little ruefully. 

“That’s a good girl,” and her father’s brightened 
countenance decided her to shorten them somehow, 
so she carried them off with her, not needing her 
father’s suggestion as she slipped upstairs—‘You 
won’t need to say nothin’ about it, Marier.” 

“°Twas rather mean to say I wouldn’t fix them 
air pantaloons yesterday, I do s’pose,” murmured 
Jerusha the next morning, a little conscience-stricken 
as her brother returned from an errand he had cheer- 
fully performed for her. ‘‘He’s allers obligin’. I 
guess I’d better look the things up, an’ see what 
wants doin’ to em; an’ I may as well do it now.” 

The garments were found in the closet, and taken 
to her room. 

“Well, I never seen sech a fraud sence I was born. 
Jest hemmed up an’ the edge turned under, too, no 
facin’s neither, an’ such stitches! Well, off comes 
that bungle of a hem, the bottoms as straight’s you 
please, no tailor ever made these things—somebody 
jest learnin’ done it, it’s rediculus!” and her shears 
unflinchingly took off the offending hem with a goodly 
margin beyond. A good forenoon was spent when 
Jerusha restored the “things” to the closet with the 





remark: ‘“‘Now them’s finished up in a Christian 
manner. I don’t believe in skimpin’ 
work, though ’taint worth it.” 












































the passengers who came to this country in the early THE DEACON’S PURCHASE. from the barn and stopped to sweep off his boots 
days of immigration. The Collections and Proceed- outside the door. Would they doit? As he opened 
ings of the Massachusetts Historical Society, in some “Whoa!” and Deacon Smith brought the old roan | the door he heard Jerusha’s last remark, and the 
seventy-four voluines, are full of interesting facts ; and | to a stand under the poplar-tree in the backyard. wily deacon determined on a piece of diplomacy. 

the “Genealogical Register” of the New England “S’prony !” 

Genealogical and Historical Society is a mine of sim- “Yes, Josier, in a minute. Landy 

ilar information. These are found in nearly all large | sakes, Marier, stop beatin’ them eggs 

public libraries. and run out an’ help your pa with all ies 


Many family genealogies are published, and even | them bundles. I didn’t expect him at | 
if you cannot find in the public libraries a history of | back for two hull hours. ’Pears as if ' maid 5; t 
your own family, you can often find valuable bits of | he’d bought out half of Prodville, re ee 
information by consulting the history of other fami-| too.” 
lies which may have intermarried with yours. By this time she was at the door, 

Town histories offer another fruitful source of in-| carefully holding her floury hands, 
formation, and if you can once learn from what town | palms upward. 
or county your ancestors came, you can hardly fail| “What hev you bought, Josier?” 
to find much of personal interest in these local| “Wal, I thought I’d better layin a 
records. Where no town histories have been printed, | stock of groceries to-day. We've got 
and where such, if printed, do not prove satisfactory,| s0 much ter do, I calkerlated we 
you can have recourse to town records. These are | wouldn’t none of us git ter town fer a 
kept in every town, and are usually pretty complete | week agin, ’twan’t likely;” and the 
and accurate from the beginning. deacon having assisted Maria with the 

In Durrie’s “Bibliographia Genealogica” you will | numerous packages, now entered with 
find the names of American families arranged alpha- | one which he laid down with such an 
betically, with references to the places in books and | embarrassed air as to awaken his 
periodicals in which information about them can be | wife’s curiosity. 
found. Marshall’s “Genealogists’ Guide” does the “What hev you got there, Josier?” 
same for English families. Much time and labor will | bestowing a curious glance upon the 
be saved by consulting these books first. | package. The reply not being given 

When you have succeeded in tracing your descent by the deacon who was industriously 
to the first of your name in America, and care to| trying to warm himself, she dusted 
follow the thread back to the “old country,” the diffi- | her hands vigorously over the wood- 
culties multiply. There is great need of caution in| box, wiped them upon her apron and 
weighing and accepting evidence. Rule out all mere | punched a hole in the parcel for a 
probabilities. Take the bare statement of family glimpse of the contents. 
histories only as affording a likelihood of the truth. “What’s this, clo’s?” 

Scarcely any subject needs so scientific a treatment.| ‘Why, yousee, 8S’prony,” stammered 
The “books” abound in errors. In Great Britain the | the deacon, nervously rubbing his 
chief printed collections of genealogical informa-| hands together over the stove, “you 
tion are the Peerages, Herald’s Visitations, County | see, I thought my old black panta- 
Families and County Histories. The chief manuscript | loons was gettin’ a leetle shiny, and 
sources are the public records, heraldic registers, and | Smart, down at the store, had some 
the parish registers of births, marriages and deaths. | new ones just from the city, and so I 

It is a common fraud to advertise “Bureaus of | thought as he said they was a bargain, 
Genealogical Information,” offering, for a considera-| I’d just get me a pair,” and the old 
tion, to put persons in the way of recovering large | man untied the package and unrolled 
sums of money which have been bequeathed to them | the articles to the full view of his help- 
by relations abroad, or which have come to them by | mate, anxious to have the affair over, 














That night was the last before the 
expected arrival of the deacon’s son, 
Darius, and other company. Long 
after the deacon was snoring soundly, 
A his wife took her shears with the pen- 

mt itent remark: 

“?*Twon’t do fer Josier to go with 
them pants as they air, and all of 
D’rius’s wife’s folks a-comin’, too, so I 
may as well fix ’em,” and she seated 
herself to the task. 

“They’re fixed mighty nice about 
the bottoms anyhow—fer all the world 
like hum made ones. P’r’aps they 
won’t give out so quick after all,” and 
she coolly sheared off a good two in- 
ches. They were fixed after a fashion 
by midnight, and the tired woman 
crept to bed. 

The next morning was a busy one so 
that no one thought of the deacon’s 
pantaloons—no one except the deacon 
and his daughter, who, in answer to 
his inquiring look, whispered, “I fixed 
them, pa.” 

“I knew you'd help your old father 
out,” he returned with a relieved look 
and went off to the barn to do the 
chores. The company came before the 
deacon could find time to “spruce up,” 
so he slipped in at the back door and 
beckoned to Maria. 

“Fetch them clo’s out to the settin’- 
room bedroom and I’ll fix up there 
*fore I see the folks, an’ you take these 
I got on an’ hang ’em up out in the 
woodshed.” 

Maria did as she was told; as she 
handed him the garments he gave her 
his morning wear, and she escaped to 
the kitchen just as Darius and the 
company sought the sunny sitting- 































relationship to a remote ancestor, are so strict, that | world of concentration in it, and the 
not one in ten thousand is able to meet them, and deacon hastened to add apologetically, 
those who do dequate dc tary evidence | ‘‘They was real cheap, S’prony, only two an’ a half | “Jerusher allers liked to be the first to diskiver 
of their lineage, usually have no need of agencies to | for the pair, because they was the last of the lot, and | things, so’s she’s diskivered the length of them air 
inform them of an inheritance, or to assist them in | he said they were all wool, sure.” pants, she’ll be jest the one to ask to shorten ’em,” 
securing it. Itis from the ranks of those who can “All fiddlesticks! They’re half cotton, Josier | mused the scheming deacon as he pulled off his over- 
show no good title to an inheritance, that the swin-| Smith, and Smart knew it. He just knew he could | coat, hung it up and drew up a chair to the stove. 
diers find their victims. bamboozle you,” and she straightened herself up | “Ahem! Jerusher, think we’ll hev snow ‘nuff fer 
This leads me to note that while the study of one’s | from the examination with an expression of coun- | sleighin’ when D’rius an’ the rest come?” Then 
family history is a delightful recreation on account | tenance which set the deacon to fidgeting. | without waiting for an answer, “Ben a-lookin’ at my 
of the pleasure of search and the delights of dis-| ‘But, S’prony,” he mildly urged, “they’re cheap | clo’s hev you? Av course you seen they’re a leetle 
covery; while it is often rewarded by the acquisition | any way, only two an’ a half, s’pose they be half | long; now couldn’t you shorten ’em up a trifle, say a 
of previously unknown cousins and kinsfolk, and | cotton, an’ you must ‘low I needed ’em.” matter of two inches. I ’lowed, bringin’ ’em home, 
while there is an undoubted satisfaction in learning | ‘No, I don’t “low you needed eny ready made clo’s. | you’d be a master hand to do it, you’re so handy with 
about our great-great-grandfathers; yet the most | You’d a sight better bought some downright good | your needle. There aint nothing about but what you 
important value of this knowledge is on its legal, | woollen stuff and brought S’manthy Perkins home | can do with it, so I told Squire Perkins comin’ along.” 
rather than its social or scientific side. | with you to hey cut and made ’em. She’d ’a’ done it | This last was a master-stroke, for the squire had 
In a country so vast as ours, and one whose popula- | in a day, and they’d done you some good.” | been an admirer of Jerusha for some time, and 
tion is so constantly shifting, and where fortunes are “But you was all so busy,” he replied, deprecat- people said she was not at all averse to him, only he 
made in a day, the importance of genealogical knowl- | ingly. | had never committed himself. 
edge becomes every day greater and more apparent. “Never mind, Josier; if you aint sick enough of| “That'll get her sure,” thought the wily deacon, 
In conclusion, it is an excellent plan for every | them ready-made garments fore you’re a week older, | but he was mistaken. 
family faithfully to keep a complete documentary | I’ll miss my guess,” and with this consolatory proph-| “Josier Smith, I shan’t do nothin’ of the kind. If 
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‘Let each family appoint one member as family histo-| package open on the lounge. The deacon, relieved | buyin’ store clo’s, why you'll hev to take the conse- 





family record. I suggest the following simple plan. | ecy, Mrs. Smith turned to her baking, leaving the | you’re sech an ijit at your time of life as to go to | 





natural descent. as he felt sure there would be one. room, deciding it a more pleasant 
It is safe to avoid all such traps. The requirements “Ben a-buyin’ store pants, eh!’ was Wi |. : a Nie and comfortable place to stay than the 
which must be satisfied in order to prove legally one’s | her sole ejaculation, but there was a - Rens es “parlor” which had been opened for 


the occasion. 

The deacon hastily donned his gar- 
| ments, but the surprising change in his nether ap- 
| parel frightened him into the exclamation, long 

drawn out: “Je-whit-ti-ker! Land o’ goodness! what 
does it mean? It beats the dickens, and they’ve all 
sot down out there, too!” 

Rumination couldn’t solve it, and his timely care 
had deprived him of his other apparel, so there was 
nothing to do but present himself as he was, and he 
did so grimly. 

“Why, father, how do —” but Darius got no farther. 
His fastidious eye scanning his parent quickly from 
head to foot, caught sight of his pantaloons. His eye 
was not the only one which had spied the abbreviated 
garments. Before he could bring his question to 2 
close, Jerusha caught sight of the deacon, and as a 
suppressed titter was heard, she exclaimed: 

“Why, what on airth possessed you, Josiah Smith, 

| to say them things was too long?” and her eye- 

glasses flew up astride her nose, while a look of 
| vehement disgust showed itself in her face as she 
continued, ‘‘There I went and took off that abomina- 
ble hem the hull of two inches if I did a speck, and 
| spent all yesterday forenoon a-doin’ it.” 
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“You did!” cried out Maria, who at first glimpse 
of her father concluded that she must have made 
some dreadful mistake. ‘Why I shortened them for 
pa myself day before yesterday.” 

“Well, that hem’s accounted for now, ’t enyrate,” 
retorted the spinster. 

“You don’t mean to say both of you two took oft 
two inches, too?” demanded the deacon’s wife before 
the last words were out of Jerusha’s mouth. “Why, 
I set up till twelve o’clock last night a-fixin’ ’em 
myself.” 

“I did just as you told me to, pa,” murmured 
Maria, timidly. 

“You're all right, child, I aint got nothin’ to com- 
plain of, only I reckon I issued too many invitations 
to this bee. I thought S’prony and Jerusha wan’t 
coin’ to hev anything to do with ’em. I’m mighty 
relieved tho’ to know how it happened. I knew they 
was a sight too long at first; but the wimmin folks 
was so down on ’em and ’lowed so you couldn’t 
depend on store clo’s, that I didn’t know but the 
things had shrunk a-layin’.” 

Here the pent-up mirth of the company broke 
forth in a burst of laughter in which the deacon 
joined. 

“And, now D’rius, I guess as my pants hev been 
purty well interduced, you’d better make me ac- 
quainted with the folks,” and he was soon on easy 
terms despite his unusual attire. 

“I told him, D’rius, he’d hev trouble *bout them 
clo’s,” his wife said in an aside to her son, and with 
a tone of mingled apology and triumph. “I told him 
80. 

And Jerusha—well, she gazed in horror at the 
deacon and his jollity, and sniffed out audibly : 

“Huh, only needs some bagpipes now, an’ he’d 
look fer all the world like a Highland chief, an’ he a 
deacon in the church, too. Huh!” 


SARAH C. B. SCARBOROUGH. 
——__~+or—__—___——_ 


AFRICAN REVIEW. 


A review of African troops is somewhat different 
from military ceremonials in more civilized countries. 
In “Twenty-five Years in a Waggon” a description 
is given of such an occasion among the Matabeles, 
before the king, Lo-Bengulu. There were about four 


Barry’s Tricopherous has stood the test 8 years, 
only hair preparation that really cures baldness. [Adv. 











By MRS. A. G. LEWIS, and LEO R. LEWIS. 


A delightful entertainment designed for Church and 
Charity Festivals, full descriptions of costumes, 
decorations, arrangement of tables, etc., also new com- 


piste directions for the Dairy Maids’ March and 


Reach’s Base-Ball Coods. 

Junior League Ball, 25c.; Pair Catcher-Gloves, 25c.; 
22-Game Score-Book, 25c.; Reach’s Base-Ball Guide, 
10c.; Art of Batting, 15c.; Art of Curve-Pitching, l5c. 
Mailed singt on recount of price, or all for $1.00. 
A.J. REA & CO., 1022 Market Btreet, Philadelphia. 


| | WANT 


your full address, and on receipt will send you 
my large ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of 
Fishing Tackle, Guns, Rifles, Pistols, Base Ball 
Goods, Boxing Gloves, Fencing Goods, Field 
Gl 1 &e., &e., which will thoroughly 








| interest you and be of at benefit when you are — 
to purchase. Extract from page 29—“Outtit No. 2. Rod, 
3 piece Bait, butt cap, guides, reel band, lancewood tip. 
40 yard plain Reel, 100 feet Line No. 64, 44 doz. assorted 
sizes Hooks to single gut, 1 Float, 3 ringed Sinkers. 
Price, complete, $1.80.” Extract from page 30.— 
“Outfit No. 15. Rod, 3 piece six strip split bamboo fly Rod, 
nickel mountings, 2 tips, all in grooved wooden form, 40 


son need not fear to undertake the 
novel and ver 
A Short Cantata with entirely new and original words 
and music has been prepared, joining together the difter- 
oo: features of the festival in one harmonious whole. 
o4 pi 
for single copy, or $10 for 100 copies. 


E. P. CARPENTER Co., 


lking Stool Drill so plainly given that any per- 
reparation of this 
artistic feature of this entertainment. 





es beautifully illustrated. Send 15 cents in stamps 





BRATTLEBORO’, VT. 


yard nickeled click Reel = handle), 50 yards braided 
waterproof silk fly Line, 


$9.2 
breech loading Shot Gun, 12 gauge, 30 inch barrel, weight, 


price.) Have, as a j 
— for 20 years and now 


to do. 
P. O. Box 3,165, 


doz. best trout Flies, 34 doz. 
Iooks {assorted) on single gut. Price, complete, 

5.” Extract from page 49.—“The Joslyn single 
+3 lbs. Price, boxed (including 25 loaded paper shells), 
B5 ** (Any of the above will be sent on receipt of 
jobber, been dealing in sporting 
purpose to give you the 


rgains which my experience and facilities enable me 
W. M. CORNWALL, 18 Warren St., N. Y., 








FUNNIEST BOOK YET! Nearly 75,000 SOLD! NEW Edition ONLY $1.75. 


2“ SAMANTHA AT 


Sness. “Bitterest s 


3g“‘Sezhe, Them dumb fools believe in'supernatural things, Why can't they believ thin? sensible.”. 
== Critics say of it: “‘ Delicious humor.” — Will Carleton’ of in "0.1 ue 
=casm”—Observer. “ Exceedingly amusing.”—Rose E. land 


coai Ree A 
Book as outfit, by mail, $1.25. HUBBARD BROS., Pubs., Phila., Boston, 


ACENTS 
WANTED! 
BiG TERMS! 
—J. ALLEN. 
uine wit.”_-0. H. “e 
oy excruciatingly fanny Weekly Wie 


Newman, D. D, Aoents Coigina Mo 
we ol ity 


SARATOGA!” 


Cleve 
fun.”—Rev, J. 








work—in which the condition called Nervous D: 
of one dozen half-gallon bottles $5 per case at the Springs. 


THOMAS F. GOODE, Proprietor, Buffalo Lithia Springs, Virginia. 





Jergor of Diseases of the Mind 


The results 


Gouty Diathesis. 
been a favorite remedy 


ears 


BUFFALO [THA WATER 


For Affections of the Nervous System, Complicated with Bright’s Disease of the 
Kidneys, with or without a Gouty Diathesis, Cerebral Hypereemia, &c. 


Dr. Wm, A. Hammond, of New York. Surgeon-General of U. S. Army (retired), Pro- 


“T have for some time made use of the Buffalo Lithia Water in cases of affections 
of the Nervous System complicated with Bright’s Disease of the Kidneys, or with a 


y 

acts better than any extemporaneous solution of the Lithia Salts, and is, moreover, better 

borne by the Stomach. I also often prescribe it in those cases of Cerebral Hyperemia, resulting from over-mental 
yspepsia exists—and generally with marked benefit 


and Nervous System in the University of New York, &c. 


have been eminently satisfactory. Lithia has for many 
with me in like cases, but the Buffalo Water certainly 


Water in cases 





thousand warriors forming an immense circle, eight 
or ten deep, about the king’s enclosure. They sang 
war-songs in deep bass voices, kept time with their 
feet and by the stroke of assegais upon their shields, 
and the very earth seemed to tremble with the 
rhythm. 


Occasionally one or two would come out into the 
centre of the circle and go though with a pantomime 
representing a fight with the enemy, the others mean- 
while continuing their chanting. $ 

The king’s wives and the younger women of his 
household then advanced, dressed in parti-colored | 
ribbons and decorations; they took up the singing, 
and the warriors remained silent. The king was all 
this time invisible, being in his cattle kraal, examin- | 
ing the intestines of two bullocks killed for the occa- 
sion. After a time he made his appearance, with his 
fat sister Nina, both dressed in all the “toggery” 
which they could carry. 

Nina, in particular, was a vision of native elegance. 
Numberless yellow handkerchiefs floated over her | 
shoulders, gold chains were suspended from them 
both in front and behind, and the feathers from the | 
tail of a blue-jay were stuck in her hair. The singing 
and stamping continued, the scene becoming every 
moment more exciting, and poor Nina was soon 
exhausted and knelt upon the ground to recover her 
breath. 

A sham fight then took place in the open plain be- 
yond, and when the men returned they formed them- 
selves in line. Forty bullocks were brought in for 
the young braves to slaughter by stabbing them 
behind the shoulder, so that thie skin should not be 
injured for shields. Some of the animals, maddened 
by the smell of blood, escaped into the open country, 
and a chase and general uproar then prevailed. 

When the sports of the day were at an end feastin 
ensued, and next morning the review was continued. 


“an . 
6 
FORGETFUL. 


Absent-mindedness is an amusing failing to every 
one except to the person who is afflicted by it, and 
his innocent victims. We smile at the story of | 
Deacon Forguette who drives home after church and 
leaves his just-married wife behind, but Martha thinks | 
it no laughing matter, and the good deacon not only 
gets a late dinner, but has to wait a long time 
before he “hears the last” of his absent-mindedness. 
But in the following story the penalty of forgetful- 
ness fell wholly where it should rest. 





A gentleman drove to Pittsburg for the particular 
purpose of mailing a very important letter. He 
didn’t wish to run the risk of having it lie for a day 
in the post-office in the suburban borough where he 
resides. 

He went to Pittsburg,—about fifteen miles,—drove 
straight to the post-office, bought six three-cent 
stamps which he remembered he was in need of and 
returned to his home with the important letter rest- 
ing securely in his breast-pocket. 

A story used to be told many years ago of a mer- 
chant who was peculiarly subject to fits of absent- 
mindedness. Once he was writing a letter, and 
thought, absent-mindedly, that he had forgotten his 
correspondent’s first name. Turning to one of his 
clerks, he said: ‘What’s John Jackson’s first 
name?” ‘ 

The clerk, accustomed to his employer’s peculiarity, 
replied: “John, sir.” 

The merchant wrote the letter, put it in an envel- 
ope and was again at a loss. To the same clerk he 
said: “Excuse me, Charles, I’ve forgotten John 
Jackson’s last name.” 


te 
A SILK HAT. 


A wager of a silk hat that cost many lives is nar- 
rated by the Detroit Free Press: It was in 1811, 
when Captain Decatur, of the United States Navy, 
commanding the frigate United States, met Captain 
Carden, of the British Navy, commanding the Mace- 
donian. 








IS EASY AND AGREEABLE TO USE. 


relief, and will be sent, prepaid, to any address on receipt of price. 
Generous sample sent for four cts. in stamps. Manufactured by 


HAKKA CREAM 


369 FULTON ST., BUFFALO, N.Y. 

Gentlemen, —t received your 
sample of Hakka Cream, and am 
so well pleased with the result of 





sd] 
==<18. 
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a See 






Is recommended by 
physicians as a sure 


a trial for Catarrh that I wish 
ou would send me two large 

ttles. Enclosed find $2. Yours, 
etc., (REv.) THOS. DUCK. 


AMHERST, MASS. 
Gentlemen,— When 1. received 
your sample of Hakka Cream, six 
10UTS ago, was sneezing, my 
nose running water, and all the 
ympt infl have 
made two applications and already 
experience great relief. Enclosed 
find $1 for large bottle. 
(REV.) Dr. DUBOIS. 














A. P. Busy & Co. (well-known in connection with Bovinine), Boston, Mass. 
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INFANTILE 
Skin & Scalp 


DISEASES 
icured by +: 
CuTicurRA 


Remedies. 


OR CLEANSING, PURIFYING, BEAU- 
tifying the skin of children and infants, and curing 
torturing, disfiguring, itching, scaly and pimply_dis- 
eases of the skin, scalp and blood, with loss of hair, 
from infancy to old age, the CUTICURA. REMEDIES are 
infallible. 
CUTICURA, the great Skin Cure, and CUTICURA SOAP, 
an exquisite Skin Beautifier, externally, and CuTICURKA 
RESOLVENT, the new Blood Purifier, internally, cure 
every form of skin and blood diseases, from pimples 
to scrofula. 

Sold everywhere. Price, CUTICURA, 50c.; SOAP, 25c.; 
RESOLVENT, $l._ Prepared by the POTTER DRUG AND 
CHEMICAL Co., Boston, Mass, 

Send for “‘ How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 








Ge ~Baby’s Skin and Scalp preserved and beau- 23 

wT tified by CUTICURA SOAP, #3 

KIDNEY PAINs, Backache and Weakness cured 

by CUTICURA ANTI-PAIN PLASTER, an instan- 
taneous pain-subduing plaster. 25 cents. 





The painter did 
his level best 
To make the door 
look spick-and-span. 





PAINTING. 


The bad boy thought 
he'd try his hand, 
But knew not of 
the risk-he ran. 





The painter brought 
some Liquid Glue, 

And soon the marks 
were covered up. 





The boy did not 
believe it true, 

But now he finds 
his game is up. 








MOTION 

















foams F sen 
. oe, nae 
TEIBRADLEY & COMPANY. evracuse, naw soR-——— ease St 





That 
Tired Feeling 


That 
Tired Feeling 





Is experienced by almost everyone at this season, and 
many people resort to Hood’s Sarsaparilla to drive away 
the languor and exhaustion. The blood is laden with 
impurities, the mind fails to think quickly, and the body 
is still slower to respond. Hood’s Sarsaparilla is just 
what is needed. It overcomes that tired feeling, purifies 
and enriches the blood, makes the head clear, creates an 
appetite, and tones the nervous sys 





As a headline in advertising is entirely original with 
Hood's Sarsaparilla, its use having been suggested by a 
testimonial from a Boston lady who had been cured of 
“that tired feeling” and made “like a new woman” by 
this excellent medicine. Asa remedy for weakness or 
debility caused by change of season, climate or life, 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla is qualled, It y peculiar 
“building up” power. 








Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla 


Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla 





Is the ideal spring medicine. It rouses the kidneys and 
liver, tones the digestive organs, creates an appetite, 
purifies and vitalizes the impure and sluggish blood, 
cures the headache and overcomes all the prostrating 
effects of that tired feeling. Mr. G. W. Sloan, of Milton, 
Mass., writes: “For five years I was sick every spring, 
but last year began in February to take Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla, and have not seen a sick day since.” 


Is carefully prepared from Sarsaparilla, Dandelion, 
Mandrake, Dock, Pipsissewa, Juniper Berries and other 
well-known vegetable remedies, in such a peculiar man- 
ner as to derive the full medicinal value of each. It will 
cure, when in the power of medicine, scrofula, salt 
rheum, sores, boils, pimples, all humors, dyspepsia, bil- 
i . Sick headacl indigestion, general debility, 
catarrh, rheumatism, kidney and liver complaints. 








Makes the 
Weak Strong 


“Last spring I was completely fagged out. My strength 











It was just prior to the War of 1812, and, while 
talking about the chances, Carden said to Decatur, 
“If you and I ever meet after hostilities are de- 
clared, I'll bet you a silk hat that the Macedonian will 
capture the United States.” 

“T’ll bet you a silk hat you don’t,” was the reply. 

The two frigates met on October 25, 1812, and after 
a bloody fight, the English flag was lowered. 

Decatur hastened on board the prize, and Carden 
tendered his sword. 

“Never mind your sword, Carden,” said Decatur. 
“T bet you a silk hat, and as we’re a long way from a 
hatter, Ill take the one you wear.” The hat was 
given. 


left me and I felt sick and miserable all the time, so that 
I could hardly attend to my business. I took one bottle 
of Hood's Sarsaparilla, and it cured me. There is noth- 
ing like it.” R. C. BEGOLE, Editor Enterprise, Belle- 
ville, Mich. 
“Hood’s Sarsaparilla gave me new life and restored 
|me to my wonted health and strength.” WILLIAM H. 
CLOUGH, Tilton, N. H. 


s 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Prepared only by 
C.1. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar 








Purifies 
the Blood 


“My daughter Mary was afflicted with scrofulous sore 
neck from the time she was 22 months old till she became 
6 years of age. Lumps formed in her neck, and one of 
them, after growing to the size of a pigeon’s egg, became 
a running sore for over three years. We gave her Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla, when the lump and all indications of 
scrofula entirely disappeared, and now she seems to be 
a healthy child.” J. S. CARLILE, Nauright, N. J. 

N. B. Be sure and get 


s 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Prepared only by 
C. I. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar 

















STICKING. 
is made by a 


UPTON'S LIQUID FISH GLUE riew' process, 


and is superior in adhesive and keeping qualities to all 
others. If your dealer does not keep it, send 15 cents 
for sample bottle to Geo. Upton, Mfr., Boston, Mass. 





REASONS WHY 


s®* MOLLER’S 
Cod-Liver Oil 


Should be preferred to all others. 


Because—It is genuine-pure, just as it existed in the 
hepatic cells of the living fish, not depleted of its natural 
virtues by any process of refining, nor weakened b 
being made into an emulsion with an equa 
quantity of water, giycorine &c.; which latter 
device makes water bring the . ° 

Because—In taste and smell it is not offensive, but in- 
stead, sweet and agreeabie. 

Because—Its administration is always followed by 
satisfactory results. 
Because—It is more easily assimilated than other Oils. 
Because—It is more nutritious than other Oils. 
Because—Of its perfect digestibility, perfect limpidity. 
Because—This perfect Oil costs consumers no more 
than the poorer qualities abounding in the stores, 

pcause—It is readily obtainable, all well-stocked 

Drug Stores have it. 

Because—It is unquestionably, the purest and best 


COD-LIVER OIL IN THE WORLD. 
W. H. SCHIEFFELIN & CO., New York, 


Sole Agents for U. S. and Canada. 








Sj For Young infante e.pertsct substitute 
mother’s often saving i; for the | 
Hivcasds whe bee uns it any tho 

FINEST BABY FOOD, 

BEST INVALID FOOD, 
MOST PALATABLE FOOD, 
MOST NUTRITIOUS FOOD, 
MOST ECONOMICAL FOOD. 


A valuable pamphlet on the Care of Infants f 
and Invalids sent on application. 


Sold by Druggists. 25c., 50c., $1.00. 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO. BURLINGTON, VT. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





MAY 17, 1888. 








Every housekeeper should have the “White Mount- 
ain Freezer,” if she prizes excellent Ice-Cream. Buy one. 


epee 
If you haven’t used Moore’s Pilules yet in your 
family, it’s a mistake—they cure. [Ade. 


—_——____—___. 

**I was a terrible victim of Bright’s Disease. Dr. 
David Kennedy’s Favorite Remedy, of Rondout, N. Y., 
saved my life.”—C. E. Bartholomew, Kalkaska, Mich. $1. 





Fitessone Stamps. Agents wanted to sell ap zovel 
sheets on com. 25 per cent. Green & Co.,Medford, 


ATENTS. How to obtain a 
guide sent free. Patrick O'Farrell 


MICYCLES. Best and cheapest. Safetys and others. 
Send 2c. for Ill. Cata. H. J. Garnett, St. t. Charles, Minn, Minn, 


I C Send Sc. for sample copy of Folio, con- 
taining 18pp. of new music. One year’s 
on ona $1.60. WHITE, SMITH & Co. Co., , Boston, Mass, 


A DAY. Samples worth $1.50 FREE. 
rhs not under the horse’s feet. Write BRE W- 
R’S SAFETY REIN HOLDER CoO., Holly, Mich, 
FRE Cutting by Will C. Rood’s Famous Tailor Sys- 
tem. Address Rood Magic Seale Co.,Quiney, II, 
LACE’S IMPROVED Book- ; Keeping 
the best system in the world. Suits any 


ness. Price, $2. Write for testimonials to E. 2. 
WALLACE, Union, 8.C. (Pres’t M. & P. Natl Bank.) 





tent. secapay 
Washington, D. C. Cc. 

















Our mammoth illustrated circular on Dress 








400 RECITATIONS and READINGS, 


Bosna in Handsome Litho aires 

Cover, mailed t Oat peeves for 30 cents. Stamps 
taken. Address 3 8s. VIE & & CO., PUBLISHERS, 
Rose Street, New Yo York. 


A POCESBT STA MPla AT 

with name in rubber letters, 2t 25c.post| 
paid. Circulars Free. Agts. wanted. 25 
cts 


Address, 

Morgan. Crossman &Co. Springfield. -Mass! C 
SAVE YOUR TIDIES. 16c.'2,2,cen* 
brings you by mail, papas, a beautiful Nickel a riay 
Holder. Is ag ae "Is ornamental, Every famil 
men ‘ond children, can sell them. mM 


buys them. Ladies. 
pay to agents, Ww. HASSELBACH, Box A5l, Sandusky, 










PRATT’S PERFECTION ROAD CART. 
Is beyond a doubt the best cart 
made for the Horseman, Farmer or anyone de- 


SL 
\ 
AS wy, 
siringa —_ for a breaking or business 
urchasing elsewhere, write 


Ll Vy 
CRY XS" Fs BATT & mfrs. as be circular and prices. 


“ASK YOUR WATCHAKER FOR 
Bee WL WiN (ANY WATCH pe 


WILLWIN WATCH hy ye aon. 
Jou le by miuil, Circulars free, 
eat 8. BIRCH & CO., 184 Lewis St., N.Y. 






















E Bc, home ‘and egnool. a oan ty 


Mi 


= cs.’ -KINDERGARTEN 


ents. Alice 


tockham & Co.,Chicago,I1l. 





apa THANS WRITING 
ally. “Good 
PUPILS whe 


taught by mail, or person. 
Situatigng procured ALL 
in competen' SOLD. 
8 furnished without inte 
for eye Services, Send for free at y 
W.G. . CHAFFEE, Oswego, N.Y. 


STATEN ISLAND DYEING. 


Send for Circular and Price-List. 
BARRETT, NEPHEWS & CO., 5 and 7 John Street, New York. 


STEAM and ELECTRIC LAUNCHES. 

= Pleasure Boats, Sailing Ca- 
noes, Paddli Canoes, Oars, 
Rowlocks, Sails, ete. page 
catalogue. Over soventgeare 
illustrations. Send 5 cts. None 
, fre, Mention the ‘SuroN 


ELEGRAPHY SSS: 


Is a first-class trade, and 
We will teach you thorough neh an 














can be quickly learned 
er = a — 


—~ put you at work 


T 





in either Commercial or Rai ‘elegraphy. The Great 
West is the country to to up in. Write for our cire’s. 
VALENTINE | sROS., JANESVILLE, WIS. 





STOP THIEF” TRAP! 


pe —_ Minks, Squirrels, &c. 

itpaid, with directions, 

a relent of ot the. —5 for $ ye 
our dealer for them. 

IEF TRAP Co., Abinadont ite 


PUMP & FOR SPRAYING FRUIT 


REES use igvis Combi- 
FREE 


ba Force Pump. It is 
without on 
























SG: YouCan Get One Free 
— a complete machines. Send name 
HEW TAFFY TOLU 
Take no other. Makes sound, 

Whi — wg — tp di estion 
At stores, 6 cakes,ic. COLGAN & MCAFEE. La pet Rint oo 
<n BICYCLE BARGAINS. 
ae 
WILL SELL A LIMITED 
NUMBER OF NEW 46 -INCH 
.. FOR $50; FORMER PRICE, $80. 
Saas AND CIRCULARS FREE. 


to Lrwis & & "COWLES, Box L, CATSKILL, NEW YORK. 
OLGAN’S GUM 
and a sweet mouth. Perfectly delicious. 
Py nn, ATTENTION! 
STANDARD COLUMBIAS 
POPE MANUF. CO., BOSTON, MASS. 














Ub) 
ll pri Vi illustrat- 
na eee On tar POBLiC EX HIBITIONS, 


very subject 
ne ‘ie A profit SS ry" ATR 2} Hp ital. 
tie 1 i chores for Home Amusement. 152 p. Catal ogue 
free. McALLISTER, Optician. 49 Nassau St.,N.Y. 


“ON THIRTY Re cw TRIAL. 
aco ae TR has a Pad inerest 
from Uf others, is sup 
with Self- adjusting Ball in cen- 
tre, adapts itself to all positions 
< the body while the ball in the 
Presses back the intes- 
tines just 8a person does with 
the fager.. With light pressure the 
Hernia is held ay day and night, 
a radical cure certain. It is easy, durable and cheap. 
nis by mail. Cir, free. Zagleston hicago, |i 


RO 







On 











for a sample 








COLLAR 

ee. Raphael, Murillo. ano PAIR OF CUFFS 
PENSABLE and QNOMICAL. 

ue e DI cloth, and are completely REVER LE. Cor- 


rect styles. Perfect fi 
Togue- REVERSIBLE COLLAR CO. 


wits size, pa hy Ill. Cata- 
4 Exchange Pl., Boston, Mass. 











shape, | 


Send SIX Cents | 


BICYCLES vavacerrs, 


with no oe extra ohanye. 30 styles, from $8 up. 
large second-hand list. Send for —_ 


Gxo. We ROUSE & SON, 8H S8t., Peoria, G 


‘CORSETS 


ned with Featherbone 
Soft, pitehio, and absolutely cope ee mes ble. The 
best ever made. Ask your dealer for them. 


> 1 Pl ted Self-inkin Penand Pencil 
s — a’ 1p Sol kpshe cones 














HH Closes straight like pencil to ca in pocket 
& Club of 6 different names to one address $1 
These stamps are first-class. No Humbug 


’ RUBBER 8ST CO., New Haven, Conn. 


AMERICAN IDEALS FOR BOYS. 
$25 AND UPWARD. 
Also the NEW MAIL. Latest 
American-made bicycle, highest 
grade, finest improvements. Just 
now. lot of second-hands, slightly 

worn—BARGAINS 
Send for Catalogue. 


WILLIAM READ & SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS, 
107 Washington St., Boston. 


LDI SPALDINC’S 
ss aCKY OFFICIAL BASE-BALL GUIDE. 
The highest authority on Base-Bal 
and the only complete Baseball 
Guide published ‘or 1888. Contains 
the only official yo Sy — 
ages for 1887, and reco: 
associations. Every ball Ft in 
America should have a copy. Full 
illust’d, 180 pages. Price, 10c. by 
A. G. SPALDING & —_- 
108 Madison S8t., 241 Broadwa) 
CHICAGO. NEW 








BASE p BALL 


MEL 
LEARN to TELEGRAPH, 


COMPLETE OUTFIT, 


FORWARDED BY EXPRESS, 


For $3.50. 


Instrument only, by mail, $3.30. 


‘ORK. 





Instrument only, by express, $2.80. 
Instruction Book furnished free. Write for one. 


THE ELECTRICAL SUPPLY CO., 
Manufacturers of Electrical Goods of all kinds, 
171 Randolph Street, Chicago. 


THE GOOCH “PEERLESS” 


ICE-CREAM a FRUIT-CREAM FREEZER. 


Our Freezers are constructed to 
make the most delicious fine Ice- 
ream, Ic Fruit-Creams, 
= a few minutes, with little Ice 
r Labor, receipts for which go 
with every Freezer. The Ice- 
Cream juced is as nice and 
delicious as “that furnished by 
the best Confectioners. They 













CADIE cs 


Retail Everywhere for $3.00. 
Sizes 2 to 7, D and E. widths. 
We send these Boots, in 
either kid or goat, or glove- 
top kid-fox age 

id. on receipt of 
‘© Dollars. Send for 


PRICE-LIST. 


Mention Com- 
panion. 


CONSUMERS’ BOOT & SHOE ,, Box 3305, Boston, Mass. 











HIRES? | 


| 








BOOTS. 
ONLY $2.00. 





THE CREAT TEMPERANCE DRINK. 


DR. SWETT’S “ROOT BEER.” 


Made from Life of Man, Winter; Juniper, Check- 
ros etc. A beverage for heal ‘and pleasure. Pack- 


ages, om five gallos, ey by —. gh ag! ifow 
ac d up only at the 

ENGLAND Bona Nic y DEPOT, 245 Weshingion St., 
Boston. SWETT; M. D., Proprietor. 
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N is handier 

than one of these 
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BubberStock. Full Nickeled. 
Rim 3 in. bbl, 5 shots, wt. 10 os. 
Fire. Pat. Shell Ejector. 
Barrel and frame one solid 
piace Mare) 1ko), The best Revolver in 


ary ee Se . 5. Box ty 
TO CONSUMPTIVES. 


No better remedy can be found for every form 
of cough, cold, bronchitis and general debility, 





or for consumption in any of its stages, than Dr. | 


Wilbor’s Compound of Pure Cod-Liver Oil and 
Phosphates of Lime, Soda and Iron. 
fruit of long experience and experiment, and in 
its present form can be recommended as the best 
preparation known to restore vitality and vigor to 
| flesh, nerve, blood and brain. It is mannfactured 
only by Dr. ALEXANDER B. WILBOoR, Chemist, 
Boston, who will send an illustrated circular free 
on application. 


THE CLEANFAST HOSIERY CO. 
F. P. Robinson Co. Dye 


(Geanfast) Black Stockings. 
WT, few a rs of our 
Ladies’ fine Cotton at 75c. 
per pair, or Children’s 
<a or ribbed French 
goods at the same 
and be convinced that there 
are “eae Clean fast 
Stockings =—= will 





Black 
not stain, and 
+ washed like white hose and 
, 5yrae a lustre. 
roadway, 
OW. iath St, New York. 
49 West Street, Boston. 
107 State Street, Chicago. 


one of the | 


It is the; WM 












GOLD MEDAL, PARTS, 1878, 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa, 


@ Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi. 
cal, costing less than one cent a 
cu It is delicious, nourishing, 
| strengthening, easily digested, and 
(y admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 
Seld by Grocers jrocers everywhere, 


¥. BAKER a (0,, Dorchester, Mass, 





Tea 
and 
orders. 


of 44 pieces, or 
with $20 or- 
this 





AGENTS WANTED. 
This Mop is, to-da 
the best selling article 
out. Has been thor- 
oughly tested, and 
proved a perfect suc- 





cess. 

A Record Unequalled. 
In some sections we 
have placed, on an 
average, a op in 
every family. 


Over 500,000 Sold. 

It sells at sight. Saves 
labor and time. No 
more ae —— 
or lame backs. Ex 
clusive territory, and 
liberal terms to agents. 
Illustrated 10 - page 
folio sent free to all. 
| Triumph ¥ Mop Co., 115 Public Sq.,Cleveland, O. 


ASK FOR 


LIEBIG GOMPANY’S 


























Do Your Own rea 


$3. Pressforcards. Circular 
Sa stall newsps 
easy b; 
ey by 
iness, pl 





EXTRACT of MEAT 


and insist upon no other being substituted for it. 
N. B.—Genuine only with fac-simile of 
Baron Liebig’s signature in BLUE INK 


across label. 
Sold by Storekeepers, Grocers and Druggists. 


Only $i. 00 for this “Little Beauty.” 

















Package 25 Cents 
Makes Five Gallons of the most delicious and wholesome Temperance Drink in the 


world, TRY IT. Ask your Druggist or Grocer for it. 


If they should not have it, 


request them to get it for you; or send 25 cents, and we will send you package by mail, 


free of expense. 


A beautiful picture story book for children, entitled “ Happy Hours 1n Farry LAND,” 
_will be mailed free to any one sending their address. CHARLES E. HIRES, Philadelphia 








Weighs from 
or dl 







This Steel-Bearing Brass-Beam Little Scale with 
Brass Scoop is mony J aggnece and is just the ne poe 
House, Store or Shop. i send one only, 


press, to my! rson sending us $1.00 (not 4 itsV Paine). 
atalogue o 000 articles sent free. 
Address ‘CHICAGO SCALE CO., Chicago, Il. 





BROWN’S 
FRENCH 
DRESSING 


—— FoR — 
LADIES’ & CHILDREN’S 
BOOTS AND SHOES. 


HIGHEST AWARD WHEREVER 
EXHIBITED. 
None Genuine without Paris 
Medal on every Bottle. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 

















Fall Mall Hpectste M 


its aid the hair, beard or m 
re adies it produces the “Langtry 
by ladies wearing their hair in the fashionable “loo: 

curled for the day in a few seconds. A 


Dr. 8 


and sent on trial 


teed t-paid. 
ELECTRIC CORSETS, B e8, BEL 


BRUSHES, BEL 


TS be. N 





ustache can be curled an 
St vile.” the “Patti i Bang, 


tore 
cott, will receive a valuable Book free, publishers’ price, 25 cents. 


Dr. SCOTT’S ELECTRIC TOOTH BRUSH OF ALL DRUCCISTS. 


The finest Tooth Brush ever made, constructed be I a new patented process pnich byendere x - eoerite Soe ttnn to come out in use. 
ic refun not satisfacto 
, 842 Broadway, New 


e, 50 cts., or both for 8 
No risk, quick sales. GEO. 0. 


Dr. SCOTT’S ELECTRIC 


desired style in from one to two minutes. 
Bm ontague Curl,” and any other form desired 
mode. 


” the * 
° fluffy 





ated. 
an and remitt ng the price of 


Money 


Gentlemen’s moustaches and beards 
beautiful article, | handle of rosewood; other part nickel-p! 
tg m4 failing to find them in Drug or F 





either Curler or Tooth Brush, or both, direct to 
Always mention this paper. 


Sent on Trial, 
Postpaid. 


CURLER. 


Each of above articles guaran: 
Canvassing Agents wanted for Dr. SCOTT’S 
ork. Sold at Drug and Fancy Stores. Mention paper. 











